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Occupational Information in the Small Community 


FLORENCE E. CLARK 


Part I: Preparatory Steps 


I. IS GENERALLY agreed that the 
counselor needs specific, accurate occupa- 
tional information in order to serve his 
pupils effectively, and it has become in- 
creasingly advisable for him to obtain 


themselves with occupational information 
that will enrich their guidance programs. 
Hence, for the benefit of the small com- 
munity teacher entrusted with guidance 
activities, the author here indicates the 


much of this informa- 
tion locally. Gathering 
local occupational in- 
formation, difficult 
enough in metropolitan 
centers with the assist- 
ance of large guidance 
staffs and the many 
available specialized 
agencies, is particularly 
taxing in a small com- 
munity. Yet many 
small-town schools at- 
tempt a modest gui- 
dance program despite 
a lack of funds for em- 
ploying a person trained 
in occupational research 
or for maintaining even 
a general counselor. 
Such programs are gen- 


¢ Requests come frequently to the 
National Occupational Confer- 
ence for suggestions in the gath- 
ering of occupational information 
useful to part-time counselors and 
teachers in small communities. 
The task of preparing suitable up- 
to-date material to fill the gap was 
assigned by NOC to Miss Clark, 
Chairman of the Occupational 
Research Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
Part I tells what published mate- 
rials and other aids are needed 
and how they should be used. 
Part Il, to appear in the Decem- 
ber issue of Occupations, will de- 
scribe how students may conduct 
a job analysis survey. 


growing body of printed 
occupational material 
available, lists bibliog- 
raphies of techniques 
of collecting such ma- 
terial, suggests ways of 
building up the occupa- 
tional library, describes 
the uses of occupational 
files, and, finally, de- 
tails a scheme for 
gathering local mate- 
rial at first hand. 
Obviously the task of’ 
gathering occupational 
information will never 
be finished. As long as 
we live in a changing 
social and economic 
order, jobs will change, 
organization of busi- 


erally in charge of teachers genuinely in- 
terested in guidance, who usually have 
had but a limited background of gradu- 
ate guidance instruction. 

The object of this paper is to suggest 
ways and means by which part-time gui- 
dance workers such as these may provide 


ness and industry will change, educational 
institutions will change. What is told as 
truth today, will be false tomorrow. Gath- 
ering occupational information is a quest 
which specialists pursue, which each in- 
dividual counselor should pursue, and 
which counselors should teach young per- 
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sons to pursue. In a rapidly changing occu- 
pational world, it is necessary to stress the 
technique of gathering occupational infor- 
mation and to teach students to gather it for 
themselves. In learning to gather occupa- 
tional material for himself, an individual 
learns to evaluate occupational studies of 
others which he uses. 


PRINTED MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


The inexperienced teacher and coun- 
selor do not have to perform all the pre- 
liminary work which individuals in the 
past had to do for themselves. There ex- 
ists today a large and rather adequate and 
growing fund of occupational informa- 
tion’ as well as a modest literature on 
methods and techniques of gathering it.* 
With these the teacher and counselor 
should be reasonably familiar before 
undertaking any field research of their own. 

Other aids with which the gatherer of 
occupational information should familiar- 
ize himself are national agencies studying 
and publishing facts about the world of 
work—and also similar agencies located 
in his state and community. The guidance 
teacher should begin a card catalogue of 


1 The Occupational Index (New York, National 
Occupational Conference, 1936—, $5.00 annually), 
the only complete and continuous bibliography of 
current literature on occupational opportunities, re- 
quirements, training, and trends, published monthly. 
Willard E. Parker's Books About Jobs (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1936) contains an 
annotated list of approximately 8,000 books and 
pamphlets describing occupations. See also Wilma 
Bennett, Occupations and Vocational Guidance: A 
Source List of Pamphlet Material (New York, H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1936, 2nd rev. ed.); and Rob- 
ert Hoppock and Ann Pavan, “Occupational Books 
—A Five-Foot Shelf,” Occupations, XV, Decem- 
ber, 1936, pp. 250-253 (reprint sold at 10 cents). 

2 See the seven papers by Corre, Lane, Schauffler, 
and Clark in Vocational Guidance Magazine, IV, 
April, 1926. Some of these have been reprinted in 
Frederick J. Allen's Practice in Vocational Gui- 
dance (New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1927, 
pp. 79-146). See also four papers by Lane, Shields, 
and Clark in Vocational Guidance Magazine, V1, 
October, 1927; papers by Corre, Wright, and Ran- 
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national organizations, and learn as soon 
as possible about the work of such fed- 
eral government bureaus as the Census 
Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, 
the Division of Standards and Research 
of the United States Employment Service, 
the Division of Social Research of the 
Works Progress Administration, the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, the 
United States Office of Education, and cer- 
tain state offices of the National Youth 
Administration.* 

In the case of the states, some publish 
through their various departments and bu- 
reaus statistics and other material of value 
on labor, vocational education, state uni- 
versities and colleges, and employment 
offices. 

Not only should the teacher or coun- 
selor be conversant with the nature of 
the work and the publications of federal, 
state, and local units of government con- 
cerned with the economic welfare, he 
should also investigate whether any of 
these agencies are functioning locally. It 
is possible that a trained investigator en- 
gaged in research in the community might 


kin in Vocational Guidance Magazine, IX, May, 
1931. Some of the articles by May Rogers Lane 
have been reprinted in Occupational Studies (Scran- 
ton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 1927). See O. 
Milton Hall on “How Occupational Trends Are 
Studied,” Occupations, XII, February, 1934, pp. 
27-42, and also eleven papers by Viteles, Murtland, 
Koepke, L. M. Gilbreth, Fairchild, Otis and Smith, 
Fryer and Sparling, Stott and Birkinshaw, Uhrbrock, 
Charters, and Baumgarten in Occupations, XII, 
June, 1934. 

Also consult White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Vocational Guidance, “ Ap- 
pendix F—Occupational Studies” (New York, 
Century Co., 1932, pp. 355-374). 

8 A useful list of national non-governmental agen- 
cies interested in guidance, with details of each 
organization, is given in Merritt M. Chambers’ 
Youth Serving Organizations (Washington, The 
American Council on Education, 1937, $1.50) ; and 
in A Directory of Organizations in the Field of 
Public Administration (Chicago, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, 1935, $1.00). 
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utilize the services of the counselor who 
thus would gain experience under trained 
supervision. Additional resources which 
should be utilized are the service 
clubs:* Rotary, Kiwanis, and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs.* Many of the local chap- 
ters of these organizations have guidance 
programs and many of the members, rep- 
resenting the various professions and 
businesses, offer a valuable source of oc- 
cupational information. 


COLLECTING A LIBRARY 


Every community in which a guidance 
program is attempted should possess a li- 
brary of occupational information. This 
may be developed in connection with the 
public library or with the school library. 
Wherever located, it should, however, be 
the result of the cooperative planning of 
persons in the community interested in 
guidance, working through a committee. 
Furthermore the library should be made 
accessible to all those interested in gui- 
dance and all those needing guidance, 
whether they attend school or are at work. 

Before purchases are made for this li- 
brary it is suggested that a survey be made 
of the available books and pamphlets in 
the community. A representative of the 
committee should ascertain what articles, 
pamphlets, and books on occupations are 
available, where they are located, and 
whether the owner will allow them to be 
used by teacher and pupil. Collections 
which might be borrowed from county 


* See “National Organizations Interested in Vo- 
cational Guidance,” Occupations, XIII, March, 
1935, pp. 568-70. 

5 For the year 1937-38 this organization is plan- 
ning a program desi to have its member-clubs 
throughout the United States study “Our Town's 
Business,” according to a letter received from Miss 
Frances Cummings, Educational Director of the 
Federation, on April 9, 1937. 
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library systems should not be overlooked. 
At the occupational library a card cata- 
logue should be made of the occupational 
material available elsewhere in the com- 
munity. 

Plans should be devised to increase the 
library if public funds are not sufficient. 
This can be done through gifts of private 
individuals and of service clubs, and 
through funds raised in various ways by 
students and interested groups. 

The librarian, if one exists, would be 
the logical person to head the committee 
on the purchase of new books and pam- 
phlets, for in addition to her special li- 
brary knowledge, she would undoubtedly 
be somewhat familiar with the problem 
and the suggestions offered in Vocational 
Guidance Through the Library by Harry 
D. Kitson and M. R. Lingenfelter.* 

The bibliographies already referred to’ 
should be among the first purchases, and 
should guide the ordering of other occu- 
pational literature. In addition to these, 
the A.L.A. Booklist,* to which even small 
libraries frequently subscribe, and the 
reviews of books and pamphlets in Oc- 
CUPATIONS will assist in the evaluation of 
new books and pamphlets. 

Many free publications are available. 
The government bureaus and departments 
and non-governmental agencies mentioned 
publish bulletins which may be obtained 
free or at small cost. Copies of all laws 
and ordinances which regulate occupa- 
tions in the state and local community 
should be included in the occupational li- 
brary, for the qualifications of many pro- 
fessional and semi-professional workers 


® Chicago, American Library Assoc., 1936 (rev. 
) 


7 See footnote 1. 

8 An annotated list of new books recommended 
for purchase by libraries, published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago. 
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such as doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
nurses, beauticians, dentists, teachers, are 
generally controlled by legislation. 

Another group of free publications 
which may be used with reservations in- 
cludes those published by employer and 
employee organizations. Some of these 
pamphlets contain factual material about 
such matters as apprenticeship, wages, and 
hours. Others are issued for purposes of 
propaganda. If the teacher is sufficiently 
trained in evaluating social data, he may 
find such materials useful in teaching stu- 
dents how to discriminate between facts 
and propaganda. If he is not so trained, it 
is safer not to use this type of material 
in library or classroom. 

The occupational library’s books and 
pamphlets should be catalogued as in any 
other library. They may be classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion or according to some more simplified 
system based upon occupations, which the 
public librarian and the teacher might 
devise. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL FILE 


In addition to the library of occupa- 
tional material the teacher and librarian 
will feel the need for keeping a file of 
clippings and other material which can- 
not stand on library shelves. Individual 
teachers may want to develop such a file 
for their personal use besides contributing 
to the one in the central occupational li- 
brary. A four-drawer filing cabinet, large 
enough to hold folders of correspondence 
size, is highly useful. Each folder should 
contain all the material on one occupa- 
tion including newspaper and magazine 
clippings, the best of the pupils’ themes 
on occupations, and mimeographed sum- 
maries prepared by the school. Each clip- 
ping should bear the name and date of 


the paper or magazine from which it was 
taken. It is suggested that the folders be 
filed alphabetically and that the commonly 
accepted occupational terminology be used. 


FILEs OF SCHOOL CATALOGUES 


In connection with the occupational 
library, two other files become a necessity, 
a file of college catalogues and a file of 
catalogues and information about voca- 
tional schools.* The two files should be 
kept separately. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment is generally found successful at first, 
but after the vocational school file has ex- 
panded it may be found desirable to 
arrange the catalogues under an occupa- 
tional classification, e.g., schools training 
for business, for nursing, for the needle 
trades, etc.?° 

The file of college catalogues might 
be kept up-to-date by pupils in the high 
school commercial class who could write 
for the catalogues and file them as they 
come in. Of the two files, the vocational 
school file is more complicated, for the 
teacher and counselor will frequently add 
his evaluations of the schools, as well as 
that of students and organizations such 
as chambers of commerce and better 
business bureaus. 

® For pamphlets which list schools, see Occupa- 
tions, XIII (March, 1935), 552; and Maris M. 
Proffitt, Private, Proprietary and Endowed Schools 
Giving Trade and Industrial Courses, Washing- 
ton, United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1935, No. 8. 1935. 

10 According to a letter received from Emily G. 
Palmer, a member of the Occupational Research 
Section, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
“In one of our small high schools in which a 
counselor has only one hour a day for counseling 
service, she has made a file of all the vocational 
schools and colleges—both public and private— 
within reasonable distance from her town, with a 
list of the vocational courses, length of training 
period, tuition, etc. A second file has been made 
with a list of occupations and under each occupa- 
tion all the schools which offer training; then a 
third file contains the catalogues of the schools. 
This comparatively simple investigation has aroused 
tremendous interest on the part of the young people 
in that high school in their future training.” 
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UsING THE MATERIAL GATHERED 

Having at this point set up an occupa- 
tional library and the three occupational 
files suggested, without having carried on 
any first-hand investigations, the small 
community counselors, through a guidance 
committee, can prepare material of value 
to the students. After familiarizing them- 
selves with the occupational literature of 
others, they then may work over the mate- 
rial so that it may have wider use in the 
particular program of guidance which the 
school is undertaking. How much will 
be accomplished will depend upon the 
amount of time they can devote to the 
work and how many additional teachers 
can be recruited for the undertaking. Each 
of the following five lists can be prepared 
and mimeographed on paper of a dis- 
tinguishing color for student use or it can 
be released for publication in the local 
newspaper, to give information and arouse 


general interest. 

1. One-page bibliographies on single occu- 
pations, listing publications available in 
the community and where they are lo- 
cated. These should carry some arresting 
title, such as, “Are You Interested in 
Nursing?” 

. One or two pages of census facts about 
the city if listed separately™* in the census ; 
or, if it is not listed, giving facts about 
the state. Details about the nine large oc- 
cupational groupings or facts about cer- 
tain occupations can be given.’? | 
A summary of state laws regulating the 
different occupations, written in popular 
and readable ican each occupation being 
treated separately. 

4. Lists of schools classified by occupations 

11 Population: Occupations by States, Volume IV 
of the Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930) 
and the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
Census: 1934 might be used in this connection. 
Most schools would be able to have only the latter 
now out of print. 

12 For a type of pamphlet derived from the cen- 
sus, too complicated, however, for most small cities 
to attempt, see John D. Beatty, Prospective New 
Fields of Occupational Opportunity, Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association, (University of 
Pittsburgh), 1937. 
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for which they train, prepared from the 
catalogues on file. 

Details in outline form regarding scholar- 
ships offered at nearby institutions, com- 
piled from the catalogues. 


MATERIAL FROM First-HAND SOURCES 


If the school faculty has accumulated 
occupational materials from the work of 
others, has become familiar with these as 
well as with the methods employed in 
gathering them, and still has time to de- 
vote to the project, it is advisable for the 
faculty to undertake the gathering of some 
occupational material from first-hand 
sources. Although a community investiga- 
tion of occupations which the untrained 
worker undertakes or has his students 
undertake cannot in any sense be com- 
pared with the research carried on by ex- 
perts, it has value both to teachers and 
students in furnishing some additional 
occupational facts, in bringing them to 
realize the difficulties encountered in gath- 
ering accurate information, and in making 
them critical in judging the work of others. 

It is recommended that all local an- 
alyses be undertaken jointly or be cleared 
through a central committee of teachers 
and, if possible, of community agencies 
interested in such projects, in order that 
duplication may not occur and that the 
findings may be used by more persons 
and be added to from year to year. 

Field investigations should seek to 
gather the following types of information: 


1. Local data regarding hours, wages, edu- 
cational requirements of specific occupa- 
tions. These data should be checked 
against similar statements appearing in 
the various occupational — avail- 
able in the occupational library. 

Facts about specific jobs from individual 
workers. 

3. Facts about jobs held by graduates of a 
certain course or graduating class. 

4. Facts about industries and businesses 
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(numbers and kinds) in a community 4. A schedule or schedules’* should be drawn 


survey. 

5. Facts about activities of unions and pro- 
fessional organizations (from the organi- 
zations themselves). 


6. Kinds and numbers of jobs in a com- 
munity from a survey of workers. 


7. Requirements of jobs held by young work- 
ers (from visits to employers who hire 
young workers). 

Detailed schedules and instructions for 
gathering some types of occupational infor- 
mation suggested here will be indicated in 
the subsequent article appearing in the De- 
cember issue of OCCUPATIONS. Some gen- 
eral procedures, which should be followed 
in making any study, are summarized be- 
low: 

1. One person should be designated by a 
committee to be in charge of the study. 

2. The plan of the study should be worked 
out carefully with the following items 
taken into consideration: 

a. The purpose and use of the material. 

b. The material that is desired. 

c. The number and training of the per- 
sons who are available for the field 
work. 

d. The amount of time that is to be de- 
voted to the study. 


3. The extent and -y of the study should 
be carefully defined. 


up in accordance with the facts that are 
desired. The items should be worded in 
such a manner as to get objective data. 

5. Instructions should accompany the sched. 
ules, so that each one returned will be 
properly filled out. 

6. The schedules should be edited as they 
come in, by one person if possible, and if 
not properly recorded should be returned 
to the person making the visit in order 
that the necessary information be gath- 
ered from the second visit and recorded. 

7. The material on the schedule should be 
summarized, and material of a statistical 
nature should be rough-sheeted and the 
desired tables set up. 

8. The final summary should be subsequently 
put in some permanent form for wider 
use, such as in a mimeographed pamphlet. 

9. The schedules should be preserved for 
possible use at a later date. 


Next month’s article will describe in 
detail how a field study of jobs in a local 
community can be undertaken. 


18 For employers’ schedules, see F. J. Allen, Prac- 
tice im Vocational Guidance, op. cit., pp. 86-97, 
and White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, Vocational Guidance, op. cit., pp. 363-74. 

For a schedule for an occupational survey, see 
Wilbur I. Gooch and Leonard M. Miller, “Rock- 
land County's Self-Survey,” Occupations, XIV, 
February, 1936, pp. 399-400. 

For a schedule for a business survey, see Wilbur 
I. Gooch and Franklin J. Keller, “Breathitt County 
in the Southern Appalachians,” Occupations, XIV, 
June, 1936, Section 2, pp. 1042-45. 
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Continuing NOC Occupational Education Tour Results 
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Coan A COMMUNITY have a voca- 
tional education program without a vo- 
cational school? Can a school system do 
much to keep a balance between supply 
and demand for young workers? What 
shall we do when all children up to 
eighteen years of age are enrolled in pub- 
lic schools? L. John Nuttall, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
discusses these questions and others in the 
second article in the series written by su- 
perintendents who participated in the Oc- 
cupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents, conducted last May by 
the National Occupational Conference. 
The will to do is implicit in the Salt Lake 
City program. 

From E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent 
of Schools in Houston, Texas, comes word 
that a new program of occupational edu- 
cation is being launched in the Sam Hous- 
ton High School. 

“For the present school year,” quoting 
from the report of an advisory committee 
which Superintendent Oberholtzer ap- 
pointed to study the matter, “it is recom- 
mended . . . that preparatory training be 
limited to part-time cooperative programs 
in Diversified Occupations, Trade and In- 
dustrial pursuits, and Distributive Occu- 
pations, Each program will require the 
services of a qualified teacher-coordinator. 
In addition to these part-time cooperative 
programs, it is recommended that short 
unit courses (part-time) be offered 
throughout the school day for office and 


store workers who can leave their jobs for 
short periods to attend classes. Evening 
classes should be offered for both trade 
and industrial and distributive occupations 
workers. 

“In setting up the educational program 
for the diversified occupations, it should 
be understood that the school is not plan- 
ning to put boys and girls into work that 
will deprive others of work. This course 
is to help those who must or do secure 
employment and want to plan their edu- 
cational work so as to help them increase 
their efficiency in the occupations in which 
they are employed. Likewise, this program 
will give opportunity for those young 
people who have been forced—on account 
of economic conditions—to go to work 
and stop short of finishing high school, 
to come back and complete their high 
school course if they so desire, or to get 
increased educational training for the work 
they are doing. Many industries are refus- 
ing to admit students to work full time 
until they have a high school diploma. 
From this type of school should be issued 
two kinds of diplomas, either of which 
would satisfy this entrance to employ- 
ment.” 

Integral parts of the Houston program 
include plans for exploratory and try-out 
courses and vocational counseling before 
actual occupational training. Coordinators, 
both general and special, guarantee ade- 
quate attention to placement. 

From Minneapolis Superintendent Car- 
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roll R. Reed writes: “Our recent thought 
and study have been devoted to the dis- 
covery and development of means which 
will function more effectively in vocational 
education, placement, and adjustment. In 
fact, we are convinced that an elaborate 
program of vocational education is of little 
worth, unless it is accompanied with ap- 
propriate placement service and final ad- 
justment which is satisfactory to employer 
and employee alike.” 

Coincident with the study to which 
reference is made in the preceding para- 
graph a committee of Minneapolis teach- 
ers and counselors ‘has been engaged in 
revising and improving our homeroom 
procedure in the junior high school be- 
cause we believe that good counseling in 
the homeroom is essential to a guidance 
program that functions.” 

Of particular interest is the follow-up 
study made of the June, 1936 class one 
year after graduation, involving 2,807 
pupils. The results indicate: 


1. That employment conditions are im- 
proving. Only 11 per cent of our high 
school graduates are unemployed as 
compared with 33 per cent in 1932. 

2. That so many bee are getting work 
in the sales field that training for this 
field should be considered in revising 
the high school curriculum. 

3. That plans for vocational education are 
complicated by the fact that the boys, 
pe coy. | scatter into a large number 
of very different jobs with very few go- 

ing into any one line. 


4. That our high schools will have to make 
greater provisions for the non-college. 
going group, since this is 76 per cent 
of the total group of graduates. 


5. That those characteristics which make 
for success in high school make for suc- 
cessful adjustment afterward. Those 
who are unsuccessful in getting work 
tend to come from the lowest two-fifths 
of the class. 


6. That for the most part those pupils 
trained in high school or in vocational 
school, if they have done well in school, 
get jobs in the lines for which they have 
been trained. 

By the time this issue of OCCUPATIONS 
comes from the press, staff members from 
each of the thirteen cities represented on 
the Occupational Tour will have visited 
and studied programs of various commu- 
nities selected by the superintendents from 
those seen on the Tour. Discussion panels 
made up of members of the superinten- 
dents’ group are scheduled for the annual 
conventions of the American Vocational 
Association at Baltimore, the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations at Atlantic City, and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
at Atlantic City. 

Thus the influence of the Tour con- 
tinues. Next month Superintendent An- 
derson of Omaha will describe develop- 
ments in his city. 

EpWIN A. LEE 
Director, 
National Occupational Conference 





From School to Job 


L. JOHN NUTTALL, JR. 


Occuranionat guidance, training, 
and placement for post-high school youth 
who have no opportunity to go to college, 

resents a problem that is being faced 
realistically by more communities each 
year. A certain percentage of such young 
people, including those who have dropped 
out of school before graduation, may be 
absorbed by local businesses without any 
special pre-training. But always there are 


education is very closely approximated in 
Salt Lake City, as shown by the following: 


Census (ages 6-18) October, 


Enrolled in Public Schools 
(Average number belonging) 


Average number per grade... . 
Number in senior year of high 


31,628 
2,635 


High school graduates 


many who are unable 
to fit themselves into 
available jobs. The prob- 
lem becomes more real 
in communities that 
have no vocational or 
trade school program, 
and there exists an in- 
creasing demand for 
skilled or semi-skilled 
workers. 

“For nineteen years the 
schools of Salt Lake City 
have operated under a 


@ In this second of a series of 
monthly articles, another chapter 
is presented in a running progress 
report of early results from the 
Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents, beld last 
May by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. The Superin- 
tendent of Salt Lake City Schools, 
a member of the Tour group, 
gives new light on what can be 
done through occupational ad- 
justment of youth unable to go to 
college. 


Of the young people 
who complete high 
school, about forty per 
cent enter college. Prac- 
tically all of those who 
do not go to college 
want to work. Most of 
them are too young 
when they leave high 
school, and few are 
trained for specific occu- 
pations. The question of 
helping them meet the 
occupational world suc- 
cessfully has been con- 


law which makes school 
attendance compulsory 
to eighteen years of age. At first large 
numbers of young people below this age 
were employed and took advantage of the 
provision for part-time school attendance. 
The number who did this steadily declined 
through the years until the list reached a 
minimum during the depression. Employ- 
ment for young people has not returned 
with industrial recovery, so the children 
have continued in school. At present, 
therefore, the ideal of universal schoo! at- 
tendance of American children in public 


sidered cooperatively in 
the community for three years. 
v Salt Lake City has no trade or techni- 
cal school. It has been generally agreed 
in the city that such a school would not 
meet the situation because of the youth- 
fulness of the high school graduates. Then, 
too, if disappointment is to be avoided, 
young people must be trained in numbers 
somewhat adjusted to employment oppor- 
tunities in the trade area. It is difficult to 
restrict enrollment in the departments of 
a trade school. It was agreed, therefore, 
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that a post-high school program of occu- 
pational adjustment should be planned 
and started. 

In 1934 one Coordinator in Trades and 
Industry and one in the Distributive Oc- 
cupations were appointed to pioneer the 
field. These two men, V. A. Winward and 
Earle F. Gardemann, contacted employ- 
ers, studied the problem of placement of 
young people in permanent jobs, and cor.- 
ducted special courses in preparation for 
employment and in in-service training. 
Only young people who could be placed 
were trained. 

After one year of experimentation the 
Board of Education established the pro- 
gram as a part of the school curriculum 
by adopting the following resolution, July 
29, 1936: 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


1. That in high school the guidance work 
be emphasized as a major 1 Sr in 
homeroom groups under the leadership of the 
Dean of Girls and Coordinators. High school 
students are to be encouraged to elect their 
major work in relationship to later training 
for a vocation, but specific occupational train- 
ing is not to be attempted in the regular high 
school course except in special cases on the 
recommendation of the pr wel teachers and 
coordinator. 

2. That students whose interests and abili- 
ties justify it should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for and enter college. These students will 
fit themselves into occupations from their col- 
lege courses. 

3. That the Evening High School continue 
its present program of high school work for 
employed people and every effort be made 
to offer the instruction most needed by the 
students. 

4, That the experimental work in coopera- 
tive education of the apprenticeship be 
formulated into a definite program as follows: 

a. That this work be for post-high school 

students or special cases on recommen- 
dation of the Personnel Department and 
advisory teachers and coordinators. 


b. That the work be administered as an 


Cc, 


d. 


organized part of the Evening High 
School although the actual teaching 
may be scheduled during the day in 
various schools. The general supervi- 
sion of the work to be under the 
direction of the Department of High 
Schools. 


That a staff consisting of the coordina. 
tor of distributive trades and office prac- 
tice, the coordinator of trades and in- 
dustrial work, the coordinator of 
textile work, restaurant work, and 
other occupations, and the Principal of 
—s High School in charge of edu- 
cational class work, be employed full 
time during the winter months, and 
that an appropriation be made to carry 
On necessary summer work. 


That these coordinators devote their 
time to assisting employers in secur- 
ing proper young people for employ- 
ment on an apprenticeship or training 
basis, and arrange with the employers 
for parallel and related educational 
work, Under this plan the young people 
learn the actual skills on the job. The 
school system arranges for class work 
in related lines at a time to be arranged 
with the employers. The same fees will 
be charged as are charged for regular 
work in the Evening High School. The 
content of these related courses will be 
planned out with the employing group 
and teachers will be selected because of 
their ability in the practical field. 


e. Efforts will be made to retain contact 


with each young person to make sure 
opportunity to learn the business is be- 
ing afforded the young person and to 
give assistance until his success is as- 
sured, or until it is apparent that he 
cannot succeed. The school assumes no 
responsibility except to offer help. The 
young people will be selected on the 
basis of personnel records and must 
have ability. They must work to earn 
success. Young are will be served 
as their abilities and attitudes deserve. 
The most capable will be recommended 
for special training. Less capable pupils 
will be directed into the simpler occupa- 
tions. 
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FROM SCHOOL TO JOB 


A REAL COMMUNITY SERVICE 

“ The work has continued to gain in im- 
portance in the community. During 1936- 
1937, a total of 498 were assisted by place- 
ment and training in the distributive 
trades, and 292 were placed for appren- 
ticeship training. This is approximately 
sixty-six per cent of those who were gradu- 
ated from high school and did not go to 
college. A smaller group have been helped 
to secure permanent work in offices, and 
many were helped indirectly to secure 
simple labor in industry. At the present 
time service is given to graduates of pre- 
vious years; eventually each current gradu- 
ating class will be cared for completely. 

Employers and organized labor are co- 
operating in all of the work. The last state 
legislature appropriated $50,000 annually 
to assist in this work together with federal 
funds made available through provisions 
of the George-Deen Act. At this time, 
when community pressure demanded and 
state appropriations made possible a large 
expansion of the program, there came from 
the National Occupational Conference the 
invitation to join its Occupational Edu- 
cation Tour for School Superintendents. 
The inspiration and suggestions gained 
from making this trip have made possible 
a much more significant program, includ- 
ing the three main points* emphasized by 
the superintendents in their recommenda- 
tions. 


GUIDANCE First 


As a foundation to all work in occupa- 
tional adjustment there must be an effec- 
tive system of individual guidance in the 


* “Occupational guidance and counseling for 
every pupil of secondary school age; occupational 
training in school or on the job, or through su- 
pervised apprenticeship; and placement in employ- 
ment with =m contacts to see that the young 
worker is in the occupation to which his abilities 
are bested suited.” “Occupational Adjustment,” 
Occupations, June, 1937, p. 833. 


Vv 
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schools. In Salt Lake City a unified Depart- 
ment of Pupil Personnel gives us a com- 
plete set of pupil records. A system of 
visiting teachers meets the problems of 
pupil maladjustment wherever they occur 
in the school system. In high school the 
guidance work is organized on the home- 
room basis under the supervision of the 
Boys’ Counselors and Deans of Girls. All 
guidance agents in each school assist senior 
students who are not going to college by 
directing them after graduation to the 
proper coordinator in the vocational cen- 
ter, in order that they may become prop- 
erly registered for vocational placement. 

The “vocational center” has been set up 
in a suite of rooms at the West High 
School. Dr. Irvin S. Noall, formerly State 
Director of Smith Hughes work in Trades 
and Industries for the state of Utah, has 
been employed as full time secretary at 
the center. The occupational education 
program was completed last June through 
action of the Board of Education. The fol- 
lowing statement prepared for employers, 
teachers, students, and parents describes 
the program in detail: 


PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL WORK 


The call crom employers for training of 
beginning workers and for trade extension 
classes for those now employed far exceeds 
the ability of the Salt Lake schools to sup- 
ply, as vocational work is now organized. The 
appropriation made for vocational education 
by the last legislature and the increased fed- 
eral funds made available by the George- 
Deen Act will make possible an increased 
staff of workers and a more nearly adequate 
1 ay in this field in 1937-1938. The fol- 
owing statement makes clear to employers 
and young people the purposes and plan of 
the work being carried out by the Salt Lake 
City schools: 

I. Purpose 

The work is planned to prepare high + 
school graduates who are going directly into 
business and industry for success in their 
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life’s work. Young people will not be given 
special training in any one field in indiscrimi- 
nate numbers tienes only further failure re- 
sults when more people are trained in any 
one line than can be employed in that line. 
The vocational educational program there- 
fore is planned in harmony with the demand 
for labor in the community. ,~ 
Il. Relation to Regular School Work 

The vocational training classes are admin- 
istered as part of the Evening High School 
program. They are organized only as the co- 
ordinators working with employers and or- 
ganized labor call for training classes. The 
regular evening high school fee is charged. 
Regular students in the vocational or occu- 
pational work must either be high school 
graduates or beyond high school age. Others 
who are admitted must be recommended spe 
cially by the Department of Pupil Personnel. 
The courses in regular high school are con- 
sidered a necessary background for occupa- 
tional placement. Aptitude shown by a stu- 
dent in high school will be used as a partial 
basis for recommendation for placement. The 
vocational coordinators will carefully study 
the school record and other available data as 
a basis of recommendation for all placements 
which offer promise of a permanent vocation. 
One coordinator will devote his entire time 
to counseling. 
III. Recommendations for Placement 

The following coordinators will be em- 
ployed during the year 1937-1938: 

1. Building trades—To cate for appren- 
ticeships and also any common labor 
opportunities for young people in al- 
lied occupations. 

2. Metal trades—To care for apprentice- 
ships and also any common labor op- 
portunities for young people in allied 
Occupations. 

3. Distributive trades—To care for all 
work related to selling and store ser- 
vice. 

4. General business employment — For 
office practice, filing, and clerical work. 

5. Industrial, domestic and personal ser- 
vice occupations for girls. 

6. General counseling. 

These coordinators will contact employers, 

study training needs and qualifications re- 
quired, recommend young people suitable for 


the work, and establish training classes as 
needed. Cooperative arrangements with the 
junior division of the State Employment Ser. 
vice will be maintained for the purpose of 
finding employment opportunities and mak. 
ing suitable placements. 


IV. Guidance Service 

In regular high school work pupils are 
given opportunity for instruction in occupa- 
tions and employment requirements and are 
encouraged to select their courses with some 
occupation in mind. They can then take in 
school such subjects related to this occupation 
as will serve as an index to their ability and 
will give preliminary training. Even though 
decisions may be only temporary, the “career 
motive” will give interest and meaning to 
school training. The homeroom teachers will 
assist pupils in arranging their courses and 
in revising them as needed. In this way 
thoughtful help will be given to pupils who 
find it difficult to succeed in the work they 
have chosen. For students who plan to go 
to college, the college preparatory work must 
be taken. For others the way toward employ- 
ment is pointed out. Students are encouraged 
to aspire as high as they wish and can, but 
they are taught that less than ten per cent 
will make their living in professional fields, 
and that most of them will actually earn their 
living in the less technical occupations. To 
help them in choosing an occupation pupils 
are taught that ability to earn e€ average 
gtades in high school is usually required for 
success in college. College training is neces- 
sary pes sy yt and is help- 
ful in all others, either for the vocations or 
for enrichment of life. 

Guidance with reference to vocations is 
succeeding only when the prospective work- 
ers are being distributed as nearly as possible 
in terms of their aptitudes and interests 
among the occupations in accordance with the 
need for workers. In all of this guidance 
work young people will be taught the neces- 
sity of hard work and that honor and re- 
spectability are attached to every occupation 
or service which has social value ; and also that 
the value of a high school education in one’s 

rsonal life is just as t in a position 
Piling for a moderate A sel of Skil as in 
the most technical ession. 

Each high school graduate seeking employ- 
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FROM SCHOOL TO JOB 


ment should register at the Junior Division 
of the State Placement Bureau. Here he will 
be interviewed and given advice. Whenever 
the school coordinators learn of opportuni- 
ties for employment they will seek young 
people fitted for the work to be done. These 
young people in this way again receive ad- 
vice and counsel. 


V. Training 

Four types of training programs are offered 
in direct relation to occupational adjustment: 

1. The first is a plan for a relatively new 
series of prevocational courses given as ex- 
tension of the regular high school work. 
These post-high school courses are part of 
the regular evening high school curriculums 
and carry with them no specific assurance of 
placement nor of direct relationship to em- 
ployment. 

2. The second is a series of pre-employ- 
ment or preparatory courses definitely antici- 
pating apprenticeship or other beginning 
employment. These courses will be organized 
for young people who have immediate op- 
portunities for work. These are specific oc- 
cupational courses giving intensive training 
for a specific job. The length and nature of 
each course will be worked out with the em- 
ployers and those who control the regular 
apprenticeship in industry. It is expected that 
every student in these courses will go into 
employment immediately. Many of these 
courses may be offered in the daytime, either 
on a part-time or full-time basis. 

3. The third type of course is organized 
for apprentices after they have entered em- 
ployment. The instruction will parallel the 
work experience of the learner throughout the 
apprenticeship period. 

4. The fourth part of the training work 
is of the trade extension type. This work will 
be given on request to employers and to 
groups of employees, irrespective of age or 
experience, who wish to improve their skills 
or their technical knowledge in the field of 
their work. The length and nature of these 
eee ee © Os wot to be 

one. 

The Board of Education is not setting up 
a trade or technical school. It is using its 
present facilities and adapting its training 
program to the needs of the community. There 
is being conducted a process of education re- 
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lated to business and industry which will help 
the young people who do not enter college 
to choose and prepare for entrance into a 
job, give them some mastery of the practical 
skills needed to begin their work and offer 
in-service training as needed. 

VI. Part-time work for pupils under 18 years 
of age who arrange for regular permits to 
leave school will be organized, as in the past, 
in connection with the regular high schools. 
VII. Home-making for Girls and Women 

Special work for girls and women in home- 
making, foods, clothing, or related art and 
science can be organized on the following 
basis as requested: 

1. Courses in high school related to prac- 
tical work at home in which assistance in the 
home work is given by the instructor through 
school planning and home project super- 
vision. 

2. | ee yore courses for high school 
graduates and other adults, including parent 
education and instruction in family relation- 
ships. This work will be scheduled in after- 
school hours because the facilities of the 
school are being used during the school day. 
VIII. General Point of View 

There is a definite policy of control estab- 
lished in this work so that no field of workers 
is flooded to the injury of present qualified 
workers, or to the disappointment of young 
people. 

There is no intention of promoting any one 
type of education. The plan is wholly one of 
service in terms of the community's need for 
trained young workers. The cooperation of 
industry and business is essential to the pro- 
gram. Parents and young people must study 
sympathetically the distribution of workers in 
the Salt Lake City trade area and accept help 
in their decisions on employment if the hope 
of properly distributing the young people in 
occupations is to be achieved. 

IX. Procedure 

1. Young people should, on the advice of 
the dean or other offical in the high school, 
consult the coordinator in the field of work 
in which they are interested. 

2. After conference with the coordinator 


and guidance assistants in the vocational 
center, they will register at the junior division 
of the State Placement Office, indicating their 
choice of occupation as decided above. They 
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will be classified in the employment office 
in terms of their qualifications. 

3. Placement will be made as opportunities 
are found, provided that in the placement of 
apprentices and others appointed as learners, 
the _—- of the coordinator will be re- 

uired or the coordinator may himself make 
the placement and report the same. 

This program has for two years been a 
venture in an uncharted field. It is still 
an experiment. Changing times have made 
necessary a new and different type of edu- 
cational service. Efforts to render this ser- 
vice are being made. The work began for 
1937-38 with a short course of prepara- 
tory training for more than 200 prospec- 
tive employees of a new department store 
opening in the city. The general manager 
of the concern wrote the other day: 


YWe feel that a distinct advance has been 
made in the relation between business and 
our educational organization in this pro- 
gram. . . . We are warning you that we 


shall be calling on you for more of this 
type of service. 


The new educational responsibilities cal! 
for a new relationship between school in- 
struction and learning on the job in fac- 
tory, shop, store, or office. The regular high 
school program in Salt Lake City is organ- 
ized so that each pupil may have his own 
plan of studies. The newer specialized 
phases of vocational training are being 
built upon this general high school course 
as a foundation. 

VAs a result of the Salt Lake City pro- 
gram the young people of the community 
—the out-of-school as well as the in-school 
groups, comprising the majority that have 
no opportunity to go to college—are pro- 
vided with a service designed to meet the 
Guidance-Training-Placement objectives 
for occupational adjustment that were 
recommended by the superintendents who 
participated in the NOC Tour. 





Looking Ahead to December 


Continuing its presentation of opportunities and qualifications in those fields 
which appear to hold more than ordinary appeal for modern youth, OCCUPATIONS 
for December will present an enlightening analysis of radio broadcasting as a career. 
The author is William Dow Boutwell, Director, Radio Project, United States Office 
of Education, and Editor of School Life. He answers many timely questions. 


Studies of life earnings in the various professions and trades always supply inter- 
esting information for counselors, and some up-to-date views will be presented by 
Harold F. Clark, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


and a member of the Executive Committee of the National 


pational Conference. 


The illuminating story of occupational adjustment in Omaha, Nebraska, will be 
told by Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, a member of the NOC 
Occupational Education Tour, as the third in the series of tour follow-up articles. 


The second 


of Florence Clark’s “Gathering Occupational Information in the 


Small Community” will tell of using high school students in occupational surveys. 
Some facts about the so-called por methods used by astrologers through their 
y 


horoscopes are presented in a stu 


made by Frank W. Parr. Other features include 


a very complete analysis of jobs in the hotel and restaurant industry, an abstract on 
- —— of the radio service man, and more about occupational supply and 
emand. 
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Public Relations as a Career 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS and DORIS E. FLEISCHMAN 


Mien AND WOMEN regard most of 
the activities of the world which they hear 
about or read about as being the result of 
more or less fortuitous action. As a matter 
of fact, this is not always so. Many of the 


designated. Every effective group leader 
has practiced sound public relations. 

The function of the counsel on public 
relations is to appraise and then to deal 
with the group—and individual—mind 


events and circum- 
stances which are most 
important and which 
affect our lives most 
powerfully are the re- 
sult of the conscious 
planning and the con- 
scious advising of a 
group of professional 
men and women coun- 
sels on public relations 
who have developed to 
fill an important need 
in our present compli- 


@ The continued substantial 
growth of public relations activi- 
ties in recent years, especially dur- 
ing the past decades, prompted 
the Editors of Occupations to 
seek the story of occupational 
Opportunities existing in the 
field from two of its leading 
authorities. It is a relatively new 
and ever-expanding profession 
in which bigh type qualifications 
are essential. Remuneration is in 
keeping with the ability of the 
individual. 


and action. Develop- 
ment of the social 
sciences has laid a scien- 
tific foundation for the 
relatively new profes- 
sion. The public rela- 
tions practitioner under- 
stands the underlying 
motives which impel 
people and groups of 
people to thought and 
to action. 

Only within the last 
few decades have these 


cated, every-day life. 

Necessity for making 
the acts of one part of the public under- 
standable to other parts of the public has 
resulted in recent growth and mounting 
importance of the profession of public re- 
lations. Public opinion is the unacknow]- 
edged partner in most activities today. 

Universities, railroads, public utilities, 
banks, hotels, manufacturers, radio, the 
stage, motion picture producers, trade as- 
sociations, social service groups—in fact 
practically every kind of organization in- 
terested in furthering objects or ideas or 
in providing for maintenance and growth 
through approving public opinion, has a 
counsel on public relations, known as 
such, or whose activities are carried on by 
someone within the organization not so 


techniques of leader- 

ship been turned over 
to the professional counsel on public re- 
lations for handling. Then there are, of 
course, counsels on public relations re- 
tained by individual clients just as are 
lawyers. 

The counsel on public relations has a 
distinctive approach to a particular prob- 
lem: First, he analyzes the relationship of 
the public to his client. He applies the 
methods of public opinion measurement. 
He surveys the whole field of contacts of 
the public with his client. 

Second, he analyzes his client and his 
client’s objectives on the basis of the 
knowledge he has gained from a study of 
the relationships of client to public. The 
counsel on public relations examines 
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every function of his client, studies every 
element of his client's activity. 

Third, he formulates policies to gov- 
ern the practices of his client toward the 
public, based on these studies, and at- 
tempts to relate the interests of the two. 

Fourth, he interprets the client, his 
product, or his service to the public. At 
the same time he interprets the public to 
the client so that there may be a coinci- 
dence of the public interest and the pri- 
vate interest. 


THE AVENUES OF APPROACH 


In reaching a new and enlarged public 
for his client, the public relations counsel 
applies a technique which includes a 
knowledge of all the avenues by which 
that public may be approached: printed 
matter—books, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, letters; motion pictures, 
photographs, lectures, radio, the drama, 
the schoolroom; events which shape or 
symbolize the activities of his client and 
by which the client may be known to the 
public. His function must not be confused 
with that of advertising, which is the 
work of another specialist. He frequently 
suggests the use of advertising, however, 
and cooperates with advertising agencies 
in the interests of his client. Recently the 
installation of a cooperating public rela- 
tions department in various advertising 
agencies was announced. 

Press agent and publicity man are not 
synonymous, and are only partial clues to 
the functions of the public relations 
counsel. He is a propagandist in the 
sense that he is a special pleader. He is 
constantly on the watch for indications of 
public opinion. 

There is an increased demand for pro- 
fessionals in the public relations field by 
organizations which have contact with the 
public, in keeping with the trend towards 


specialization in all important aspects of 
present-day life. 

The young man or woman entering this 
profession faces possibilities for influence 
that are limited only by his or her own 
ability. Competition should not be a seri- 
ous career factor if the individual is ver 
efficient. 


IDEALS AND ETHICS 


The ideal of the profession is a prag- 
matic one. It is to make the producer 
understand what the public wants, and tc 
make the public understand the objectives 
of the producer. It is to make the pro- 
ducer—using this word in its broadest 
sense—and the consumer meet on the 
highest possible point between them for 
the greatest good. It is to bring about 3 
harmony of understanding between nation 
and nation, between government and peo- 
ple, between group and public which it 
serves or upon whose good will it is de- 
pendent. 

The ethics that have grown laborious]; 
around the practice of law and medicin« 
and other professions have gone tacitly 
into the code of practice in this newest 
profession. Integrity is inherent in the 
honorable practice of all professions to- 
day. 

The public relations counsel maintains 
faith with his public, his client, and his 
media of distribution to the public. He 
cannot accept clients whose cases are 
mutually antagonistic. He does not accept 
a cause which is anti-social. 

All activity that deviates from the high- 
est ethical standards of business, of law, 
or the other professions is eschewed by 
the public relations counsel. 


ABILITIES REQUIRED 


There are many fundamental character- 
istics essential for the public relations 
counsel. He must have strength of char- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AS A CAREER 


acter, broad general culture, a logical and 
objective mind. He must have discretion, 
the ability to convince others, and possess 
more than ordinary qualities of imagina- 
tion. He must have the ability to express 
himself through written and spoken 
words. He must have absolute integrity, 
and he must have an active desire to un- 
derstand and to help people. 

It is not necessary to have a college de- 
gree in order to become a counsel on pub- 
lic relations; it is wise to have the equiva- 
lent of a college education. Courses in 
public opinion are offered today by thirty- 
one colleges and universities, and a jour- 
nal, The Public O pinion Quarterly, is pub- 
lished by the School of Public Affairs of 


Princeton University. 


ENTERING THE PROFESSION 


One entrance to this profession is 
through work on a daily newspaper. Such 


experience ultimately develops a sense 
of values, trains one to look for important 
facts and how to present them logically 
and clearly. Other entering wedges in- 
clude experience with an advertising firm, 
or in the promotion department of a 
business firm, or in the office of a press 
agent who handles theatrical, motion pic- 
ture, or musical publicity. It is possible, 
too, to start in the firm of a public rela- 
tions counsel, or in the public relations 
department of a business or public utility 
organization, or in the publicity depart- 
ment of a university or a social service 
bureau. 

Progress will depend on ability to focus 
on broad matters of policy and to regard 
necessary mechanics (which must be mas- 
tered) merely as a means to accomplish 
broad objectives. 

The salary of the beginner varies. It 
depends on the demand for his services, 
on his ability, on his power to sell himself, 
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and on the budget of the group or indi- 
vidual for whom he works. Twenty-five 
dollars a week for a beginner is a fair 
start. 

The earning power of the entrant will 
increase rapidly if he has marked ability. 
The income of a counsel on public rela- 
tions is comparable to that of an attorney. 
His fees will be limited only by his ability 
to make his services of actual value to his 
clients. If he is successful and has many 
clients, his income may eventually be sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars a year. 

The young public relations counsel 
must work hard. His hours are long and 
indefinite. He must be alert to new ideas 
and new methods. In his early years he 
must spend a great deal of time at the 
mechanics of his work. Later he will de- 
vote much of his time to analyzing, read- 
ing, digesting reports, making plans, dis- 
cussing and helping to decide on ques- 
tions of policy. 

His work then becomes less that of the 
man who works with the accomplished 
fact than that of the man who devises and 
modifies circumstances before they mate- 
rialize in word or action. 

There is nothing in this profession that 
a man can do that a woman cannot do. 
Women have achieved comparable stand- 
ing with men. A woman is limited mainly 
by her personal ability to make the indi- 
vidual or group she deals with realize that 
she is capable. She must overcome initial 
inertia on this question. 

The public relations counsel, at his best, 
is a person of enormous power for good. It 
is a pursuit that leaves no room for bore- 
dom, that leaves no room for drudgery or 
for unenlightened imitativeness. 

The public relations counsel is con- 
stantly going on to new ideas and to new 
audiences. With ability and- enthusiasm, 
he can make his road lead where he wants 
it to. 











What Has Farming to Offer America’s Youth? 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Niven SINCE Adam was driven from 
the Garden of Eden, farming has been the 
major occupation of mankind. Even today, 
in this industrialized age, more than two- 
thirds of all the workers in the world are 
farmers. This is not 
strange when one fe- 
flects that self-preserva- 


* To what extent did the depres- 
sion’s “back to the soil” move- 


farming vocations in order to stabilize our 
farm population. But, in addition to other 
considerations, since women make a most 
significant economic contribution to the 
rural home, the farmer always takes a 
wife. Thus we may say 
conservatively that 
500,000 young citizens 


tion is the first law of yom influence agriculture and its will enter farming oc- 


nature and that farm- future? Has youth a real chance 
ing activities produce 9% the farm? Federal aids, mil- 


cupations annually dur- 
ing the next decade; or, 


the raw materials that, jioms of acres needed in the next in other words, farming 
for the most part, pro- tem years to supply raw products will provide employ- 
vide food, clothing, and _ for imdustry, and the security and ment for one-fourth of 


shelter. independence offered in farm life 
Even in the United re cited by Dean Chapman as 


States farming contin- portant factors in the choice of 
farming as a career. 


ues to absorb a larger 
percentage of youth 
than any other occupational field. Condi- 
tions today are such that young people, 
especially those now on farms and those 
whose vocational choice lies in that direc- 
tion, will do well to study current trends 
and consider the future of agriculture. 

According to the United States Census 
of 1930, there were 6,012,012 farmers 
and tenants in the nation. The total num- 
ber of agricultural workers was in excess 
of 10,000,000. 

If we assume that each of these work- 
ers devotes forty years to his calling— 
and this is, of course, too long a period— 
it would require 261,000 recruits annually 
to maintain the number of farm workers at 
the 1930 figure. Stated in another way, 
one-fourth of all the young men who at- 
tain their majority each year must enter 


America’s youth. 

These figures are 
based upon the assump- 
tion that the farm popu- 
lation will remain more 
or less constant. Since 1930, the farm 
population has increased more rapidly 
than urban population. The 1935 Farm 
Census revealed that in the previous five- 
year period the number of farm operators 
had increased approximately 600,000, 
which means a total population gain of 
more than 2,000,000. This increase was 
temporary. It was brought about by the 
lack of urban employment opportunities 
prior to 1933. As conditions improve, 
these hitch-hikers of the employment 
world will thumb a ride back to town and 
enter the ranks of labor. For the most part 
these floaters are not farmers, nor are they 
trained for other vocations. Like the poor 
that they are, we will always have them 
with us. 

The increase in farm population fol- 
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WHAT HAS FARMING TO OFFER AMERICA’S YOUTH? 


lowing 1930 is not significant, except that 
it reflects the decreasing employment op- 

rtunities in non-farm occupations. This, 
incidentally, will be the most important 
factor in the population trend of the fu- 
ture. But under normal conditions farm- 
ing can hold its own at the present level 
and provide employment for twenty-five 
per cent of our young citizens. 


CONSTANT DEMAND FOR WORKERS 


Two questions will occur to anyone 
who analyzes these statements. These are: 
Why may we assume that the farm popu- 
lation will not continue to decline? How 
do we know that one-fourth of our youth 
will elect to enter the vocation of farm- 
ing? 

With respect to the total farm popula- 
tion, the following factors point to a stab- 
ilized or enlarged number of workers 
on farms: (1) a higher standard of liv- 
ing that will permit more of our people 
to enjoy an adequate diet; (2) a govern- 
ment policy that will extend to farming 
a portion of the benefits that industry has 
enjoyed under tariff protection; (3) the 
decentralization of industry that will per- 
mit of part-time farming; (4) the reten- 
tion of the American market for the 
American farmer; and (5) the increased 
use of farm products in industry. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS FARM PRODUCTS 


How important these factors may be re- 
mains to be seen. None is more promising 
than the increased use of farm products 
in industry. As an example, let us con- 
sider what Henry Ford has done with the 
soy bean. He is now using the production 
from thousands of acres of this valuable 
legume in the making of Ford cars. The 
oil is used in paints; the meal in the mak- 
ing of plastics. 

“The time is not far distant when we 
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will be growing our automobiles,” Mr. 
Ford says. If this statement seems a little 
far-fetched, it is convincing to contem- 
plate that annually the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is using the cotton from 433,000 
acres, the wool from more than 800,000 
sheep, the hair from 87,500 goats, the 
crops from 11,200 acres of corn, 12,500 
acres of sugar cane, and 65,000 acres of 
soy beans—to mention but a few of the 
farm products used in the making of auto- 
mobiles and trucks. Many of the chemical 
industries, like that of the duPont Com- 
pany, are large users of farm products. 
Thus we visualize a future in which the 
outlet for farm products is not limited by 
the food that we consume and the 
clothing we wear. Starch is now being 
made from sweet potatoes; paper from 
pine trees; and motor fuel from corn. 

The Farm Chemurgic Council estimates 
that 500,000,000 additional acres of land 
will, in the next ten years, be required to 
produce raw products for industry. This is 
the equivalent of the cultivated land and 
the farm workers represented by five or 
more of our most important agricultural 
states. Of course, the utilization of farm 
products in industry on a large scale will 
not come over night, but rapidly enough, 
let us hope, to more than offset any un- 
favorable factors that enter the rural em- 
ployment picture. 


THE APPEAL OF AGRICULTURE 


But will youth choose a career in farm- 
ing? 

Yes, youth always has. Since the farm 
is the principal source of urban workers, 
it is only natural that farm population 
always remains at the peak which condi- 
tions will support. This will always be 
true. But farming has a peculiar appeal, 
in spite of all the unfavorable observa- 
tions that may be made concerning it. 
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In the early history of the nation 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
and practically all other political and civic 
leaders were farmers. They belonged to 
the /anded gentry, a term which still con- 
notes aristocracy and social prestige. 
Land ownership has always set individuals 
apart. In France, for example, at one time 
the wives and daughters of land owners 
were privileged to wear distinctive 
bonnets, which probably represented the 
acme of achievement in the art of Paris 
designers for that period. Even today, 
in the United States, most of our richest 
citizens have acquired country homes and 
indulge in some expensive “agricultural” 
hobby, of which the breeding of thorough- 
bred horses is perhaps the most spectacular 
and costly. 

But we are not concerned with hobbies 
and social prestige. It is more pertinent 
to ask—What income may the typical 
farmer expect? 


FARM INCOME 


Farmers do not, on the whole, earn as 
much as city workers. Of course, there 
are exceptions. The farmers of Florida, 
California, New Jersey, and a few other 
states earn more than non-farm workers 
in the same states. The reason is that 
farming in such states is intensive; it 
deals with the production of fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry, and dairy products. Cali- 
fornia and Florida, in addition, grow 
citrus fruits and “‘out-of-season” produce. 

The farmers of the Pacific Coast make 
the best showing on the basis of income 
as compared with urban workers; those of 
New England have the poorest relation- 
ship in this respect. 

While farmers earn fewer dollars than 
city workers, they own more property. An 
analysis of the nation’s wealth shows that 
the average farm family in the United 


States has property valued at $9,688, 
while the “wealth” of the average city 
or non-farm family in this country is 
$8,709. 

Again, in considering farm income, it 
is necessary to realize that farming is a 
mode of life and that the good farmer 
makes most of his living from the farm. 
Home economists tell us that the city 
family with an income of $2,500 may ex- 
pect to spend $650.00 for food, $540.00 
for shelter, and $360.00 for operating 
maintenance. These items, amounting to 
$1,550—or more than $125 a month, are 
negligible for the farm family. 

An analysis of the income of the farm- 
ers of the nation made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture reveals 
that six per cent of the farmers of the 
country sell less than $250 worth of prod- 
ucts annually; only one per cent have a 
gross income in excess of $20,000. The 
largest group, twenty per cent, have an 
annual cash income between $600 and 
$1,000. 


PREPARATION SUGGESTED 


In farming, as in other occupations, 
those persons with the best preparation 
make the most money. Surveys conducted 
by Cornell University show that high 
school graduates in New York State have 
a farm income seventy-one per cent 
greater, on the average, than farmers with 
only a common school experience. Those 
farmers with some college training, earn 
forty-one per cent more than those with 
only the preparation possible in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, high school preparation for farming 
has been greatly improved, and this year 
the number of schools offering such train- 
ing is being materially increased. Possibly, 
the ideal preparation for farming would 
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be a four-year Smith-Hughes course in 
high school, supplemented with special- 
ized courses offered by an agricultural 
college. 


PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The greatest advantage which farming 
has to offer youth, as compared with non- 
farm occupations, is security; the greatest 
disadvantage, the capital required for effi- 
cient participation. With unemployment 
as the nation’s most serious problem, it is 
desirable, from the point of view of all our 
people, to help boys overcome this disad- 
vantage. The appropriation of twenty 
million dollars which tenants may borrow 
to buy farms, provided in the closing 
hours of the last session of Congress, is 
one of several efforts recently made by the 
Federal government to stabilize the farm 
population and improve the status of 
those not well established in the occupa- 
tion. 


The outlook for farming is probably 
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just as good as for the majority of occu 
pations. Paraphrasing a line from one of 
Sidney Lanier’s poems, the writer is in- 
clined to the opinion that there is more 
in the man than in the vocation he 
chooses. There are successful—and happy 
—people in all walks of life. When it 
is suggested that the outlook for farming 
is favorable, it is not meant that farmers 
in the next generation will become 
wealthy; very few of them will accumu- 
late a fortune. But, for that matter, few 
people in any occupation will get rich. 
It is well to remember in choosing an 
occupation that eighty-seven per cent of 
our workers earn less than $2,000 a year. 
More and more, I believe, we will cease 
to think of the presidency or a million 
dollars as attainable objectives, and be- 
come more interested in freedom, personal 
satisfaction, and security as preferable 
aims. To those who may be motivated by 
these worthy goals, farming has some- 
thing quite unique to offer. 








L. D. HARTSON 


Vocational Choices—Before and After College 


Wiser ADDRESSING their attention 
to the guidance situation in general, it is 
the usual practice for counselors to say: 
“Most men enter college with no idea of 
what work to choose.’’ Valuable as it is 


The dependability of these statements, 
made during the senior year in high school, 
has been validated against four criteria, 
viz., (1) senior statements of interest filed 
with the Bureau of Appointments; (2) 


for any vocational diag- 
nostician to know the 
attitude of the average 
freshman in the country 
at large, it is far more 
essential that he know 
the case history of the 
types of student that 
customarily choose his 
particular college. After 
all, the purpose for 
which the clinician 
studies the conditions at 
large is frustrated unless 


“~ Thousands of young people 
entering college this year will be 
unable to make a definite voca- 
tional choice. Hundreds will 
change their vocational objectives 
before graduation. Results of a 
study at Oberlin College indicate 
that counselors may greatly re- 
duce such uncertainty and the 
waste of student time through 
serious study of vocational case 
histories of college applicants. 


the vocational record the 
first year after gradua- 
tion; (3) the choice of 
major; and (4) state- 
ments filed when appli- 
cation was made for 
student aid funds. All 
these data were avail- 
able for the first three 
classes studied. The rec- 
ords show that in the 
case of seven men out 
of ten the later choices 
have been consistent 





one ascertains the extent 
to which his patient is subject to the gen- 
eral trends and epidemics. The present 
study indicates the sort of data which may 
be obtained when inquiry is directed to 
one particular institution—in this in- 
stance, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Since 1930 applicants for admission to 
Oberlin have been asked to state their de- 
cision with reference to a vocation. A 
summary has been made of these state- 
ments for the first five classes enrolled 
since 1930 in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
1,600 freshmen answered the question 
concerning their vocational interests. The 
first thing one wants to know is whether 
these statements indicate anything more 
than wild guesses or vague aspirations. 


with those expressed 
before entering Oberlin. The same is true 
of 57 per cent of the women. The men 
who entered college with four-year schol- 
arships have been somewhat more certain 
as to their vocational plans than have their 
classmates. Three-fourths of this group 
(and 92 per cent of the competitive 
scholarship men, whose original scholar- 
ship grant was for but one year) have 
come through to their senior year without 
changing their plans. 

But how persisting are these first 
choices? In reviewing the history of the 
Harvard Class of 1911, Tunis says that less 
than five per cent of those “who took jobs 
on leaving college have stuck to them.’” 





1Tunis, John R., Was College Worth While? 
p. 17. 
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VOCATIONAL CHOICES—BEFORE AND AFTER COLLEGE 


An answer to this question, so far as it con- 
cerns Oberlin alumni, may be formulated, 
in part, from a study made of the nine 
classes, 1914 to 1922, which was made 
from data gathered in 1926.* Examination 
of the case histories of this group of ap- 
proximately 600 men and 1,000 women 
shows that they did remarkably little ex- 
ploring before settling into the field of 
their final choice. Half of the men re- 
mained in the field of their first choice. 
For 27 per cent the final occupation was 
the second choice; 15 per cent experi- 
mented in two fields before finding one 
that satisfied them. In addition to the 50 
per cent who remained in the field origi- 
nally chosen, there were 14 per cent who 
returned to it after experimenting with 
another vocation. Moreover, many of the 
changes consisted of promotions within 
the business or educational fields. Adding 
the 11 per cent who belong in this group, 
brings the proportion of men whose final 


occupation was either identical with or 
closely allied to their original choice to 
75 per cent of the group. 


DISTINCTIVENESS OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


It should be noted that only 28 per 
cent of these 600 men entered business 
occupations, and that nearly three-fourths 
obtained professional training after com- 
pleting their college courses. This is typ- 
ical of Oberlin graduates, the great bulk 
of whom enter the professions. Stability 
of vocational interest, in this instance at 
least, appears to be a function of profes- 
sional training. Ninety-six per cent of 
those who studied law entered and re- 
mained in that profession; for medicine 
the proportion is 94 per cent; for college 
teaching, 82 per cent; whereas one-third 
or more of those who entered the YMCA, 


_® Hartson, L. D., “Vocational Stability of Ober- 
~ ee Personnel Journal, VUl, 1928, pp. 
176-185. 
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manufacturing, and miscellaneous forms 
of business were not satisfied with their 
first choice. 

A special study of the stability of the 
interests of the professional men was 
made by following up the 144 from the 
classes of 1924, 1925, and 1926 who un- 
dertook graduate training. Of this total 
there are only twenty who are not known 
to be professionally employed in the field 
of their specialization. When one realizes 
that, in addition to experiencing the nor- 
mal hazards of ill health, accident, and 
academic failure, these particular men 
faced the problem of establishing them- 
selves during the depression, the fact that 
nine-tenths of them have obtained a foot- 
hold in their profession is good evidence 
of the validity of their vocational in- 
tentions. 

An analysis made a decade ago showed 
that the interest of Oberlin alumni has 
always been predominantly in the pro- 
fessions.* The proportion in business has 
never been more than one-third; nor is 
there any indication that it is on the in- 
crease. Of the men who were graduated 
between 1933 and 1936 only 24 per cent 
have gone into business, and in these 
classes there were but 18 per cent who 
as seniors expressed a preference for busi- 
ness openings. Comparison of the choices 
made by men of different decades shows 
two fields in which there has been a 
marked increase of interest—-scientific 
work and college teaching. Scientific 
work, pursued in fields other than teach- 
ing, which has interested nearly 5 per 
cent of the men since 1887, is now the 
first choice of 14 per cent of the freshman 
men. The proportion who have entered 
college teaching rose between 1877 and 
1926 from 5 to 20 per cent, and bids 


8 Hartson, L. D., “The Occupations Which Col- 
lege Graduates Enter,” Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, V1, 1928, 297-302. 
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fair to maintain at least that level for 
some years to come. 


SOME COMPARISONS 


In order to ascertain whether the voca- 
tional interests of Oberlin students are 
different from those of comparable col- 
leges, statements were obtained from 25 
other institutions as to the proportion of 
the class of 1936 who were engaged in 
graduate or professional study. (In some 
instances the figures represent the in- 
dividuals for whom transcripts of credit 
had been forwarded. The numbers, there- 
fore, are, at least, sufficiently inclusive.) 
For ten independent coeducational col- 
leges (Allegheny, Beloit, Carleton, Deni- 
son, Grinnell, Knox, Miami, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Swarthmore, and Wittenberg) the 
proportions range from 19 to 34 per cent; 
for 6 leading women’s colleges (Bryn 
Mawr, Flora Stone Mather of Western 
Reserve, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley) they range from 21 to 40 
per cent; for eight prominent men’s col- 
leges (Colgate, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Haverford, Princeton, Rochester, Yale, 
and Williams) from 23 to 59 per cent. 
For Oberlin, the figures are: men, 60 per 
cent; women, 37 per cent, not including 
8 per cent who were enrolled in institu- 
tions for which college work is not 
prerequisite. 


CHANGES OF INTEREST 


If it be true, then, that Oberlin men 
know their own minds pretty well at the 
time they are graduated, and that in the 
majority of cases their senior choices are 
consistent with the intentions expressed 
before they set foot in college halls, one 
might next consider the character of the 
changes which occur between the fresh- 
man and the senior year. 

Tables I and II classify the vocational 


choices of all entering freshmen (classes 
of 1934-1938), and also classify the vo- 
cational choices of those who were gradu- 
ated, those who withdrew, and those who 
transferred to other institutions. Similarly 
the vocational choices of the survivors 
during their senior year are tabulated. 

It will be noted that only 14 per cent of 
the men who entered with these five classes 
were interested in business, even when one 
includes those who were planning to pur- 
sue further training, such as that offered by 
the Harvard Graduate School. The only 
other distinctly non-professional rubric is 
the miscellaneous group which totals 6 per 
cent. Of the men who completed their 
course in Oberlin, 70 per cent anticipated 
doing post-graduate work at the time they 
entered college. (Changes of interest are 
indicated, in part, in the comparison of 
columns 2 and 5.) By their senior year, 
only 8 per cent had abandoned their 
original intention of entering a profes- 
sion requiring further study. This number 
was exactly balanced by the number who 
decided to take post-graduate training. 

Within the group of men who, as fresh- 
men, were looking forward to immediate 
employment upon graduation, only 4 per 
cent shifted from one general field to 
another, as from journalism or industrial 
chemistry to business. The preferences of 
10 per cent shifted from one profession 
to another. However, some of the changes 
do not indicate a radical alteration of in- 
terests. One man’s choice changed from 
chemical research to a professorship in 
physics, another from a professorship to 
college librarianship, one from medicine 
to zodlogical research, others from law 
and consular service to journalism. The 
change in plans which appears to be most 
distinctive of the Oberlin men is that in 
the direction of college teaching. For each 
two men who were turned away from it 
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VOCATIONAL CHOICES—BEFORE AND AFTER COLLEGE 


TABLE I 


OBERLIN MEN—CLASSES OF 1934-38 | MEN—CLASSES 
OF 1934-36 


Freshmen Vocational Choices 
— - Senior Choi és 





Freshmen 
Admitted Remained Withdrew Transferred 


N= 790 501 289 99 N — 278 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent ‘Per cent 


Teaching 16 18 13 11 31 
Scientific Interests... 14 14 13 14 13 
Business and Business 
Administration ... 14 15 12 14 
Medicine (including 
Dentistry, Psychia- 
13 
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Ministry 

Music 

Architecture 
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TABLE I 


OBERLIN WOMEN—CLASSES OF 1934-38 WOMEN—CLASSES 
OF 1934-36 


Freshmen V ocational Choices : : 
—' Se nior © hoices 





Freshmen 
Admitted Remained Withdrew Transferred 


875 563 312 184 283 








Percent Percent Percent Percent ~ Per cent 





45 33 28 

Journalism 9 9 10 12 

Business—Secretarial . 8 8 9 Y) 

Art Work—/(Interior 

Decoration, Styling) 
Social Service 
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by their college experience, there were 
twenty-four who abandoned some other 
plan in favor of college teaching. 

Comparison of the fourth and fifth 
columns suggests the contrasts in interest 
of students who transferred to other in- 
stitutions with those who remained to be 
graduated from Oberlin. Transfer students 
numbered distinctly larger proportions 
interested in engineering and the differ- 
ent forms of medicine, but smaller pro- 
portions interested in business and in 
teaching. 


MEN HOLDING SCHOLARSHIPS 


In general, the better student is more 
apt to choose a professional career than 
is the inferior student. The admissions 
papers show that 73 per cent of the four- 
year scholarship holders, and 90 per cent 
of the men who won freshman tuition 
by competitive examination, had selected 
their vocation—a profession requiring 
graduate study—before entering college. 
But interest in professional training char- 
acterizes the better students even when 
they pay their own tuition. Of a control 
group of 100, paired with the four-year 
scholars on the basis of aptitude test 
scores and first semester scholarship, 70 
per cent came to Oberlin planning to en- 
ter one or another of the professions. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the scholarship 
holders and 86 per cent of the control 
group remained four years (whereas the 
normal retention figure for men is about 
60 per cent). By their senior year only 
one-fifth of the men were seeking im- 
mediate employment after graduation in 
business, high school teaching, journal- 
ism, industrial chemistry, etc. 


INTERESTS OF WOMEN 


The first column of Table II sum- 
marizes the interests of the 875 freshmen 


women. The primary vocational expecta- 
tion of four out of ten was teaching. 
Other fields were represented by less than 
10 per cent. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
women who remained four years realized 
when they entered that they would have 
to supplement their college course with 
professional training. This number does 
not include those who planned to enter 
directly into teaching. By the senior year 
14 per cent more joined the professional 
group, bringing the total to 52 per cent. 
Teaching shows a slight shrinkage, from 
45 to 43 per cent. Journalism dropped 
from 9 to 4 per cent. The other variations 
are not statistically reliable. The fields of 
increasing attractiveness were social ser- 
vice, which rose from 9 to 16 per cent, 
secretarial work, from 8 to 12 per cent, 
and personnel work from 1 to 5 per cent. 
Review of alumni statistics shows that 
the tendency has been for more and more 
Oberlin women to turn toward the voca- 
tions which demand technical preparation 
beyond the A.B. For the period 1923 to 
1925, only 17 per cent obtained such 
training during the year following grad- 
uation; during the last decade the pro- 
portion has risen to 45. 


CONCLUSION 

This analysis of the vocational case his- 
tory of Oberlin students has been offered 
to support the following thesis: whatever 
be the facts with reference to students in 
the country at large, the vocational coun- 
selor (and college administrators gener- 
ally) should formulate their policies en- 
lightened by a knowledge of the actual 
vocational histories of the graduates of 
their particular institution. In many col- 
leges the diagnosis obviously would show 
much less homogeneity of interest than is 
revealed by the picture here presented. 
But the first thing to ascertain is the actual 
vocational picture. 
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A College Course in Job-Finding 


EDWARD H. HEYD 


Cosson SENIORS who have been 
graduated in the nineteen-thirties have ex- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining suitable 
employment and have met with stiff com- 
petition for the few desirable positions 


to note that the final impetus for the in- 
auguration of Rutgers’ job-seeking course 
came from employment managers in the 
industrial and business fields. The unsatis- 
factory presentation of his qualifications 


available. Consequently 
Rutgers University 
three years ago intro- 
duced a voluntary course 
of lectures and demon- 
strations designed to ac- 
quaint her seniors with 
approved interviewing 
procedure, the writing 
of effective letters of 
application, and the 
proper methods for pre- 
paring a qualifications 
record. This program, 
in reality a job-seeking 
course, was planned by 
the University’s Bureau 
of Personnel and Place- 


© While an increasing number 
of colleges and universities are 
placing some emphasis upon aids 
to job-seeking, the scheduling of 
a definite course on a voluntary 
attendance basis at Rutgers Uni- 
versity bas brought out some 
experiences and suggestions that 
should be valuable to any institu- 
tion considering such service for 
undergraduates. The New Jersey 
university bas bad three years of 
enlightening experience in train- 
ing seniors to sell themselves, a 
project that apparently is practi- 
cal and makes the guidance pro- 
gram tangible. 


by the average college 
senior was generally de- 
plored by this group in 
endorsing the contem- 
plated course, and their 
endorsement, coupled 
with the realization of 
the Rutgers administra- 
tion leaders that stu- 
dents should be con- 
fronted with the factors 
of individual differ- 
ences, human relation- 
ships, business prac- 
tices, and good manners 
in connection with vo- 
cational needs and prob- 
lems, prompted the 


ment to teach the senior 

how to present his qualifications to pros- 
pective employers. Methods and results 
are such that they should be of interest to 
other institutions faced with similar re- 
sponsibilities. 

There are some who feel that training 
in employer interviewing is unnecessary 
for the college graduate, and that most 
graduates know how to obtain adequate 
employment after four years in college. 
Still others think that there is something 
unethical in assisting a college senior to 
present advantageously his qualifications 
to an employer. However, it is interesting 


start of the Senior 
Placement Program in 1934. 

Since the experimental inception of the 
course, its successive annual programs have 
brought gratifying results, and yearly 
changes continue to meet the shifting de- 
mands made upon it. Fewer seniors are 
now depending upon chance to obtain a 
job for them, and better individual prep- 
aration is being made for learning how to 
present, concisely and accurately, their 
qualifications in line with employers’ 
specifications. 

The senior of today is interested in ob- 
taining the “right” job. This attitude is 
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prompted both by increased market de- 
mand and by familiarity with the signifi- 
cant number of recent publications on job- 
seeking procedure. College recruiting is 
again reaching the peak of 1929, as far 
as the outstanding graduate is concerned, 
and though the average ranking senior is 
not as often sought for, fewer seniors are 
inclined to accept just “any” remunera- 
tive employment. 

We find that this new interest of col- 
lege seniors toward their life-work is not 
restricted to Rutgers alone, but is experi- 
enced by placement officers at many other 
colleges and universities. Students are giv- 
ing more serious and intelligent thought 
to their personal qualifications in relation 
to specific fields of employment—a logi- 
cal evaluation of the man and the job. 
They are concerned also with the mechan- 
ics of the interview, the letter of applica- 
tion, and qualifications record, and fewer 
seniors are long undecided as to their 
choice of an occupation. This develop- 
ment naturally enables a college placement 
office to render a more efficient service to 
both employer and applicant. 


THE PLACEMENT PROGRAM AT RUTGERS 


The current Senior Placement Program 
at Rutgers consists of a series of voluntary 
one-hour classes, limited to an enrollment 
of twenty-five seniors, and featuring both 
demonstrations and lectures. It is de- 
scribed as a “program planned to assist 
the senior in appraising his individual 
qualities and to determine the field of his 
greatest opportunity.” The text used is 
Glenn Gardiner’s How You Can Get a 
Job, and this is supplemented by Howard 
L. Davis’s The Young Man in Business, 
and by mimeographed material prepared 
for each meeting. A special effort has been 
made to impress the student with the re- 
sponsibility for making a proper decision 


concerning his choice of a life-work 
The Rutgers program, administered 

through the Bureau of Personnel and 

Placement, for the year 1936-1937, had 

three major divisions: 

1. What do I have to sell? This phase of 
the program consists of a study by the 
individual of his interests, experience, 
ability, education, personality, character, 
aptitudes, and deficiencies. 

2. Where do I sell it? This part of the 
course is devoted to an investigation of 
vocational opportunity. Seniors are en- 
couraged to review the requirements, op. 
portunities, advantages, disadvantages, 
and the rewards of various vocational 
fields. 

3. How dal sell it? This final step in the 
program consists of discussion, instruc- 
tion, and practice in interviewing, in exe- 
cution of application forms, and in the 
writing of employment letters. 

The program begins by emphasizing in- 
dividual differences, personal analysis, and 
the need for vocational knowledge and 
understanding. This phase of the program 
was introduced in 1936 by Glenn Gardi- 
nef, an outstanding industrial executive 
who was thoroughly familiar with the 
course. Having the program introduced by 
such a prominent individual who is fa- 
miliar with the academic as well as the 
industrial and business points of view is 
of great importance. College seniors are 
hero-worshipers, and such a personality 
can present a real challenge in his mes- 
sage. 

THE Forms USED 

Supplementing the introduction by an 
outside speaker, mimeographed forms and 
selected readings are assigned at succes- 
sive meetings. The first form, entitled 
Preliminary Analysis, asks the following 
questions: 

1. Indicate ten specific jobs i i 
—_ quis jobs in which you 

2. Indicate the specific and salient features 


of each job that interests you. 
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A COLLEGE COURSE IN JOB-FINDING 


; Where have you applied and/or where 
will you apply for work ? 

_ What is your greatest attraction to the 
prospective employer ? ; 

_ Indicate each of your specific assets or 

aptitudes for each item: 

Experience, Education, Physique, Person- 

ality, Background, Social. 

The purpose of this form is to ascer- 
tain how much—though it usually indi- 
cates how littlke—the senior knows about 
himself and vocational opportunities. 
There is little of concrete value to be ob- 
tained from the form when first executed. 
Its real importance and significance even- 
tually evolve as the course develops. In 
the meantime, it establishes a tangible ob- 
jective for the student—a definite philoso- 
phy pointing toward a goal. 

The second form is known as a Per- 
ronal Data sheet, compiled from more than 
seventy-five application or qualification 
record blanks, and embodies all the per- 
tinent questions usually found in an ap- 
plication form. Consequently, the stu- 
dents, when filling in this form, not only 
receive practice in executing a rather dif- 
ficult application, but become acquainted 
with the general demands of industry and 
business with respect to their own quali- 
fications. In the majority of cases, this 
is the first complete biographical record, 
or personal inventory of his background, 
that the man has ever made. 

In conferences with the director of 
the Bureau, these two forms are reviewed 
with the individual student. The student 
usually returns an incomplete Personal 
Data sheet, leaving a great deal to the 
imagination of the reader. After this sheet 
has been filled out satisfactorily, the per- 
manent senior qualification record is dis- 
tributed. This is filled out and returned 
to the Bureau, to be retained in its per- 
manent files. 

The first part of the course, “What Do 
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I Have to Sell?” is concluded with a paper 
exercise entitled Background Analysis. 
This form is similar to the Personal Data 
blank. Under three headings, Personal, 
Education, and Experience, are listed 
thirty-eight questions, subdivided into 
more than 100 parts designed to bring 
to the forefront of the student's mind the 
salient features of his own personality, 
the extent and trend of his education, and 
the extent and value of his previous em- 
ployment, whether part-time, summer, or 
permanent, in securing his after-college 


job. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


The second part of the course, “Where 
Do I Sell It?” has only one paper exer- 
cise. This has been developed to assist the 
student in his investigation of vocational 
information, though its greatest use is in 
an analysis of a specific job 

An interested student can obtain prac- 
tically all the information he desires con- 
cerning vocational opportunities. The 
most important step is to initiate a logi- 
cal and systematic inquiry of employment 
opportunities. Vocational self-enlighten- 
ment, particularly by interviews and visits, 
is invaluable. 

The Job Analysis form contains thirty- 
eight questions, divided into more than 
180 parts, designed to investigate every 
aspect of any job, with emphasis upon the 
specific mental and physical demands of 
the position, the nature and policy of the 
hiring organization, and the future po- 
tentialities of the job. 


CLass DISCUSSION 


In the concluding third of the course, 
“How Do I Sell It?” dealing with job- 
seeking technique, discussions, exhibits, 
and demonstrations play an important 
part. 
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Discussion of application forms is cen- 
tered about the importance of the impres- 
sion made by carefully and completely 
executed qualification records. More than 
seventy-five different application forms 
are observed and discussed by the class. 
Emphasis is laid upon fundamental prin- 
ciples of all qualification records, and at- 
tention is called to particular demands of 
some organizations. The necessity for 
leaving as little as possible to the imagi- 
nation of the employer is stressed. 

The same procedure is used in the re- 
view of letters of application. After the 
general letter-writing rules have been laid 
down, a number of original letters of ap- 
plication are distributed for examination. 
These letters, obtained from various em- 
ployers, are both good and poor exhibits, 
and they exemplify to great advantage the 
various points considered. 


INTERVIEW DEMONSTRATIONS 


During the past year Howard L. Davis, 
Director of Technical Employment and 
Training, New York Telephone Company, 
and Ovid W. Eshbach, Special Assistant, 
Personnel Department, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, two well- 
known industrial personnel leaders, in- 
troduced the consideration of the inter- 
view by a demonstration in which two or 
more students participated. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion dealing with the 
technique and philosophy of the inter- 
view. 

In the sessions that followed, students 
interviewed each other, the rest of the 
class observing and criticizing the pro- 
cedure. In order that the men might be- 
come intimately acquainted with the in- 
terview, industrial interview rating sheets 
were used to “score” the participants. 
Some nineteen questions on this form cov- 


ered in detail the general effect of the 
candidate’s personality traits as revealed 
in the interview. 


THE SUMMARY SHEET 


The course concludes with a Summary. 
This is a work sheet for the student upon 
which he outlines his job-seeking cam- 
paign. It has three divisions. The first asks 
for the types of work for which the stu- 
dent is best fitted. Space is left for a de- 
scription of the type of work and explana- 
tions of why the student believes he is 
qualified for it. 

The next question asks about the op- 
portunities of obtaining employment for 
which the student is qualified. Here the 
student designates the name, location, and 
the person to see in each prospective case. 

In concluding the Summary, the stu- 
dent outlines how he is to develop his 
opportunities through his contacts with 
friends, professors, former employees, 
business associates, neighbors, employ- 
ment agencies, and personal communica- 
tions. 

The plan as presented has great possi- 
bilities. It is practicable; it makes the gui- 
dance program tangible. It is applicable 
to all students, regardless of choice of 
profession or career. It can be developed 
to work back to the freshman year. (This 
is being accomplished through student in- 
terest, centered in campus living groups. ) 
It places responsibility upon the individual 
students. It encourages greater support 
from faculty members, probably because 
of student interest. And it has been suc- 
cessful at Rutgers by obtaining adequate 
employment opportunities for more than 
94 per cent of the Ciass of 1936 by Octo- 
ber, and by reducing “turnover” to a 
minimum. Equal success is reported for 
the Class of 1937. 








The Disappearing Dean of Men! 


W. H. COWLEY 


Buros WE CAN properly discuss the 
disappearance of the dean of men, we must 
discover how he appeared upon the scene 
in the first place. By following him along 
from his origins, through the present, 


ties in Harvard College proper. Immedi- 
ately upon his election, therefore, he 
asked the Harvard Corporation to appoint 
a new educational officer, an officer new 
not only to Harvard but likewise to all 


we may more feason- 
ably appraise his pos- 
sible future. In review- 
ing the establishment of 
the deanship of men, I 
should like to begin by 
controverting an erfo- 
neous belief. When 
Thomas Arkle Clark 
died a few years ago, 
the newspapers of the 
country spread abroad a 
statement of alleged 
fact which has several 


@ Trends in colleges and univer- 
sities toward transferring their 
varied personnel services to an 
executive coordinator indicate 
that jobs of dean of men will 
evolve into positions as coordi- 
nators or as subordinates to such 
coordinators, Dr. Cowley be- 
lieves. Following an hbistorical 
résumé of the post of dean of 
men in American educational in- 
stitutions, bis address points to 
the desirability of such an evo- 
lution. 


American colleges — a 
dean of the college. 
The Corporation ac- 
ceded to his proposal, 
and Eliot one 
Ephraim Gurney, pro- 
fessor of history. Gur- 
ney took up his duties in 
January, 1870. Despite 
the appointment earlier 
in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of several deans of 
professional schools, 
the proposition can be 


chose 


times been made even 
in the conventions of 
this society, to wit, that Dean Clark was 
the first dean of men ever appointed in 
an American college or university. My 
historical investigations suggest that such 
a statement does not coincide with the 
facts. That honor, in my judgment, be- 
longs to Le Baron Russell Briggs of 
Harvard. 

At the very outset of his work in 1869 
President Eliot recognized that he could 
achieve the changes he sought at Harvard 
only by dropping some of his responsibili- 


1An abstract of an address before the Nine- 
teenth Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Advisers of Men, Austin, 
Texas, April 2, 1937. The address is printed in 
full in the Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Conference of the Association. 


defended, I believe, 
that all our present 
deanships throughout the country date 
from this appointment of Gurney. Cer- 
tainly the me of men dates from 
him, although I do not consider him, as 
I shall indicate, to be the first dean of men. 

President Eliot assigned Dean Gurney 
eleven responsibilities:? Three of these 
related to instruction, five to functions 
which now generally come within the 
boundaries of registrars, and three had to 
do with duties now assigned generally to 
deans of men. Gurney was, in brief, a 
college dean with just about the same 
sort of duties that hundreds of college 
deans still perform in the smaller insti- 


2 Annual Report of Harvard College for 1869- 
1870, p. 12. 
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tutions of the country. Dean Gurney 
served as the right-hand man of Presi- 
dent Eliot in the administration of Har- 
vard College, relieving his superior of a 
great deal of detail work, more especially 
student discipline, student records, and 
other relationships with students. 

This plan of organization continued at 
Harvard until 1890-91 when, from the 
point of view of deans of men and of 
personnel work in general, a very impor- 
tant event took place: President Eliot 
divided the deanship of Harvard College 
into two deanships.* The incumbent, 
Charles F. Dunbar, relinquished his title 
and assumed the newly created title of 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Briggs, in turn, became Dean of Harvard 
College. Considering their actual responsi- 
bilities and designating them functionally, 
we may say that Dunbar became dean of 
instruction and Briggs dean of student 
relations. 

This division of responsibility at Har- 
vard seems to me to be a most significant 
historical fact in the history of student 
relations. It is important not only because 
apparently Dean Briggs was the first dean 
of men (he might have had that title 
had Harvard been a coeducational insti- 
tution), but also because so far as can 
be discovered he became the first officer 
in the history of American higher educa- 
tion charged with responsibility for stu- 
dent relations as separate and distinct 
from instruction. 

Many institutions have followed the 
same historical model as Harvard. Others 
are still in one of the first two stages of 
development. Some very small colleges 
still have no deans, the president and the 
faculty handling all instruction and all 


Samuel Eliot Morrison, editor, The Develop- 
ment of Harvard University, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1930, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. 


other administrative problems without 
subdividing them. Some institutions are 
still in the second stage; Dartmouth, for 
example, did not move out of it until 
1934. Almost universally, however, large 
institutions have long since come along 
to the third stage. They have for many 
years recognized that an administrative 
distinction exists between the formal edu- 
cational activities of the college or uni- 
versity and the realm of student affairs 
and so-called personnel work. The for- 
mer has become the bailiwick of deans of 
instruction, whatever their titles may be, 
the latter the domain of deans of stu 
dents, whatever their titles may be. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BACKGROUND 


I have reviewed the historical problem 
of the origin of the deanship of men 
because we must, it seems to me, talk 
in terms of the activities which deans 
perform rather than in terms of their 
titles. The title of dean of students is 
relatively recent, and thus we have been 
led into the fallacious belief that the 
functions undertaken by deans of stu- 
dents are new. As a matter of fact, the; 
are as old as our oldest colleges, not only 
in the United States but also in the world. 
To neglect to consider functions and to 
think only in terms of titles is to say in 
effect that a thing or an activity is new 
when it is given a new name. Consider, 
for example, the locomotive. When the 
locomotive first appeared in England in 
1803, people called it the iron horse, 
and a number of years passed before 
someone invented the word locomotive. 
Historians, however, do not date the in- 
vention of the locomotive from the year 
it was so named but rather from the 
year in which it first appeared as the iron 
horse. 

As soon as we make this distinction 
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THE DISAPPEARING DEAN OF MEN 


between titles and functions, we begin, I 
think, to see the dean of men in a differ- 
ent light. We discover a number of facts 
about him which have been obscure. To 
begin with, the meaningfulness of Dean 
Gardner's survey of the duties of deans 
of men, reported in your 14th Annual 
Proceedings, becomes apparent. Gardner 
brought together a list of the activities 
undertaken by deans of men in 211 in- 
stitutions. He found that no two deans 
of men do the same work, that the title 
of dean of men has a different meaning 
from institution to institution, that in 
fact “there is no such animal’’ as a stand- 
ard dean of men. 

We also discover that a large number 
of other people are doing work com- 
parable to that done by deans of men 
At some institutions, for example, help- 
ing students to find part-time employment 
is a responsibility of the dean of men. 
At other institutions this function is as- 
signed to a special placement officer who 
frequently reports directly to the presi- 
dent. The same situation is true concern- 
ing loans and scholarships, educational 
counseling, housing, religious programs, 
intelligence testing, and indeed of the 
whole range of student extra-instruc- 
tional relations. I doubt that a thorough 
study of these extra-instructional relations 
with students would turn up a single 
function for which deans of men assume 
exclusive responsibility in every institu- 
tion. 

The fact that there is no such thing 
as a standard dean of men together with 
the fact that other officers are doing the 
same sorts of things that deans of men 
are doing forces us, it seems to me, to 
consider five problems: 

1. What constitutes the scope of this field 
of student relationships in which deans 
of men and a number of other officers 
are at work? 
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2. How are deans of men and these other 
officers related to one another ? 
3. Should all student relationships be co 
ordinated ? 
4. If coordination is desirable, how should 
it be achieved ? 
5. What is the place of the dean of men in 
such a coordinated organization ? 
These problems are basic not only to 
the deanship of men but also to stu- 
dent personnel work in general. I shall, 
therefore, devote the rest of this discus- 
sion to their exploration. 


THE SCOPE OF STUDENT RELATIONS 


Going back to Harvard in 1890 we 
find, I think, the key to this first prob- 
lem. Eliot discovered that for adminis- 
trative purposes he needed to make a dis- 
tinction between instructional relations 
with students and extra-instructional re- 
lations. Thus he established the office of 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
in charge of instructional considerations, 
and reorganized the office of Dean of 
Harvard College to concentrate upon ex- 
tra-instructional considerations. This same 
distinction has since been made by doz 
ens, in fact by hundreds, of other chief 
executives of colleges and universities. 

Considering these historical and cur- 
rent facts we must conclude that institu- 
tions of higher education have three types 
of relationships with students: business 
relationships, instructional relationships, 
and extra-instructional relationships. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years these latter 
contacts have come to be called student 
personnel work. As already observed, in 
the days before Eliot when colleges were 
small, the president and faculty members 
handled all three of these varieties of 
relationships. Business contacts broke off 
first, and then in 1890 Harvard led the 
way for the vast majority of other insti- 
tutions throughout the country by sepa- 
rating instructional and extra-instruction- 
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al responsibilities. In well-regulated col- 
leges and universities these relationships 
are coordinated so that the student fre- 
quently is not aware of the existence 
of separate administrative units; but be- 
cause of the inevitability of the division 
of labor, in large institutions at least, 
separate organizations have had to be 
set up to undertake these three very dif- 
ferent types of functions. 

A number of complex and difficult 
problems exist having to do with estab- 
lishing smooth procedures of give and 
take between these three administrative 
compartments. We have time today, 
however, to discuss only the internal or- 
ganization of the sector in which we are 
most interested, that is, relationships 
with students aside from formal instruc- 
tion. Before moving on to that question, 
however, I should like to suggest the 
answer to the first of the five problems 
which I have listed, 7.e., the scope of 
student personnel work. In the judg- 
ment of the majority of writers upon stu- 
dent personnel administration, personnel 
work includes all relationships with stu- 
dents aside from instruction and business 
relationships.‘ 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER OFFICERS 


If we discuss fact rather than ideal, we 
need not linger long on the second prob- 
lem. Enough to cite three types of rela- 
tionships between deans of men and 
other personnel officers. In the first type, 
the dean of men stands upon the same 
level as other personnel officers. He is of 
the same rank administratively as the 
director of admissions, the head of the 


*For a list of twenty-two student personnel 
functions, see the complete text of this address 
(footnote one) and “The Student Personne! Point 
of View,” published by the American Council on 
Education, July, 1937. 


health service, the educational counsel- 
ors, and several other personnel officers. 
He handles a number of activities, they 
handle others. In the eyes of the presi- 
dent, however, all have important work 
to do, and all report to him directly. 

The second type of relationship is 
much the same as the first. The dean of 
men handles a selected number of stu- 
dent personnel functions, and other offi- 
cers handle others. The dean of men, 
however, is closer to the president. He 
has more authority, not because the sit- 
uation has been more clearly defined, 
but because he is personally nearer to 
the president and has a great deal of 
prestige in the president’s eyes. If an 
organization chart were drawn, he would 
still be designated as of the same rank 
as his student personnel associates, but 
in the actual operation of the institution 
he would carry a great deal more weight 
with the president and have a larger voice 
in the affairs of the institution than these 
other personnel people. In a strict or- 
ganizational sense, however, he would be 
still of equal rank. 

The third type puts one individual at 
the head of the student personnel or- 
ganization. This individual may be the 
dean of men or he may be someone else. 
Whoever he is, he may or may not handle 
some particular functions. On the one 
hand he may handle three or four func- 
tions and parcel the remaining number 
out to other individuals working under 
his direction. On the other hand he may 
devote all of his time to the function of 
coordination. If this individual is the 
dean of men, then all the other personne! 
officers report to him. If he is someone 
else, then the dean of men is but one 
of a number of other personnel people 
relatively of the same status. 
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COORDINATION 


Citing these three types of relation- 
ship between deans of men and other 
student personnel officers brings us to the 
third of the five questions which I have 
raised: should all relationships with stu- 
dents aside from instruction and routine 
business matters be coordinated? In or- 
der to answer this question it is neces- 
sary to make an assumption and to at- 
tempt to demonstrate its soundness. The 
assumption is this: all contacts with stu- 
dents in the area of student personnel 
work are but different facets of the same 
sort of relationship. In other words, a 
basic unity underlies them all. 

Despite this unity, however, it has long 
since been discovered that no member of 
the staff of the institution can do all the 
varieties of things that need to be done 
in order to give the student an educa- 
tion. In the pre-Civil War college the 
president and faculty members came 
pretty close to such an arrangement. In 
those days every member of the faculty 
could teach every subject included in the 
curriculum. Every faculty member, more- 
over, had complete jurisdiction over a 
certain number of students much as do 
house masters still in a good many pre- 
paratory schools in the east. In those days, 
the teaching staff did everything, even to 
janitorial work and the collection of fees. 
The unity of education constituted a re- 
sponsibility of everyone holding a teach- 
ing or administrative position. 

As institutions grew larger, however, 
this unity necessarily broke down, and 
in order to get the job of education done, 
the three divisions of student relation- 
ship which I have already referred to 
grew up. Functionally each of these divi- 
sions operates as a separate administra- 
tive unit. All touch at many points, but 
a functional cohesion runs through each 
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which distinguishes it from the others. 
Let me illustrate what I mean—in the 
student personnel division—by quoting 
from a report which a member of the fac- 
ulty of a large eastern university recently 
submitted to his president on this very 
problem. He writes concerning the nat 
ural interlinking of student counseling 
services at his institution: 

Counseling in various areas is conducted by 
various officers. Unfortunately we have de- 
veloped no method for the interchange of 
information between these officers. For ex- 
ample, no appraisal of a student by his fresh- 
man counselor, or record of the discussions 
between them, goes forward for the subse- 
quent information of his class officer. Such 
personal data as may have been gathered dur- 
ing his first year die with his promotion to 
the sophomore class. Whatever advice he may 
receive, through contacts throughout the rest 
of his college course, is independent of the 
efforts of his freshman counselor. In fact, 
every counselor begins de novo. Finally, in 
the senior year, when the student consults 
the placement officer about his future voca- 
tional plans, the counseling process must be- 
gin all over again, the student and the place- 
ment man starting from scratch. 

A number of other examples might 
be given to illustrate the interdependence 
of all student personnel services. This 
which I have given, however, is perhaps 
sufficient to support the assumption which 
I have made, .e., that all student per- 
sonnel services are but different types of 
the same sort of activity, and that a basic 
unity runs throughout them all. If this 
assumption be sound, it follows that 
somehow student personnel activities 
should be made to work together in uni- 
son, that they should all move forward 
together in step, that, in brief, they 
should be coordinated. 


ACCOMPLISHING THE OBJECTIVE 
How should this objective be accom- 
plished? To be successful it seems to me 
that an integrated personnel program 
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must have these four characteristics: 

First, it must be set up functionally. 
That is, we must forget all about exist- 
ing titles of personnel officers and ana- 
lyze personnel work in terms of the func- 
tional services for which the personnel 
program assumes responsibility. 

Second, each function must be put un- 
der the direction of an expert. Instead 
of two or three officers dividing a single 
function among them, functions must be 
considered to be a complete unit. A case 
in point is the function of vocational 
counseling. In practically every college 
and university in the country almost 
everybody in the personnel organization, 
plus an appreciable percentage of the 
teaching staff, plays around with the prob- 
lem of trying to help students determine 
what they ought to do occupationally. The 
result is that despite all the ballyhoo we 
hear about vocational counseling, the job 
is being done atrociously. And it always 
will be until we pull the amateurs away 
from their piddling and put the respon- 
sibility for this important personnel ac- 
tivity into the hands of scientifically 
trained experts. The same situation exists 
in the field of placement. At many in- 
stitutions a large number of people have 
their fingers in the placement pie, and 
the result is that in such institutions it’s 
a mess, unfit for serving. 

Third, when these overlappings have 
been eliminated, we must fill in the gaps. 
With a few rare exceptions, colleges are 
not undertaking all of the personnel 
services for students which ought to be 
undertaken. A case in point is the inade- 
quacy of our counseling procedures. We 
do a lot of proud talking about how we 
give each student individual attention 
through our personnel officers, but at 
most institutions counselors are doing the 
rankest sort of amateurish job. A similar 


situation exists in all other student per- 
sonnel functions from admissions to 
placement at graduation. Most of what 
we attempt we do poorly because the ma- 
jority of personnel people have little if 
any training for their jobs. As a direct 
result of this inadequacy in training large 
holes exist in our personnel programs. 
This brings us to the fourth, and per- 
haps the most important, of the charac- 
teristics of coordinated personnel pro- 
grams: the centralization of the respon- 
sibility for the entire personnel program. 
I make the proposal that personnel ser- 
vices will not and cannot be coordinated 
unless the responsibility for that coor- 
dination is put in the hands of some one 
with authority. For internal administra- 
tive reasons it may be necessary that at 
first this coordinating authority be a 
group, but ideally the responsibility 
should be invested in a single individual. 


CENTRALIZATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Among a number of reasons why per- 
sonnel services should be synchronized 
under the direction of an administrative 
head, I shall discuss but three: 

1. Overlappings and gaps cannot be elimi- 
nated unless someone has the authority to 
eliminate them. When a number of individu- 
als of equal rank operate in the same field, 
inevitably jurisdictional problems will arise, 
and the results will be unfortunate for the 
program. Either things will stand still or 
someone will gain an unfair advantage mak. 
ing for hard feelings and lack of cooperation. 

2. The personnel program needs to be rec- 
ognized by the president as a formidable 
and solid unit. Most presidents are exceed- 
ingly busy men, and unless their training 
makes them sensitive to student problems, the 

sonnel program is almost certain to be 
neglected. The large arid stretches in the per- 
sonnel field will never be cultivated until the 
president sees the program as a totality, and 
this will never happen while a large number 
of different el officers discuss small 


patches of it with him. Someone needs to 
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present to him frequently and forcibly the 
whole panorama. When that is done, per- 
sonnel work—in budgetary and other direc- 
tions—wil! no longer be the stepchild of the 
administration. 

3. Personnel work must have a major ad- 
ministrative officer who ranks in authority 
with the business manager and the academic 
deans. The personnel point of view must con- 
tinuously be represented at the counsel tables 
of our colleges and universities—not a part 
of the personnel point of view or a part of 
the program but in their entirety. All 
too often the business manager, who must of 
necessity be essentially money-minded, and 
all too frequently the academic deans, most 
of whom are subject-matter minded, ride over 
the student and his best interests in matters 
which come within the student personnel ter- 
ritory. All of you, I feel sure, can think of 
examples of this very thing. In my judgment 
this unfortunate situation will continue until 
student personnel work has a major admin- 
istrative officer of equal rank with the busi- 
ness manager and the academic deans sitting 
in upon the discussion of all institutional 
problems. 


THE PLACE OF THE DEAN OF MEN 


Going back to the distinction already 
made between titles and functions, we 
find an insight into this problem. If there 
is no such thing as a standard dean of 
men, and if deans of men are handling 
all sorts of activities on different levels 
of rank, then it seems to me to follow 
that different institutions will solve this 
problem of coordination in different ways 
as far as the dean of men is concerned. 
Some deans of men will naturally and 
inevitably be selected to become the co- 
ordinators of the entire student person- 
nel program in their institutions. Others 
will continue to handle one or more spe- 
cific functions under the direction of this 
coordinating superior. Others will be out 
of jobs entirely because their work over- 
laps the activities of other personnel of- 
ficers, and these other workers will be 


considered to be more adequately trained 
or temperamentally better qualified to con- 
tinue with the work. To state the situa- 
tion in a different way, some deans of 
men will be promoted to larger respon- 
sibilities, others will continue on their 
present rank level, and others will be out 
of the picture entirely. 

That these three roads lie ahead is not, 
may I emphasize, a prophecy. The roads 
have already opened up, and a number 
of institutions have begun to travel them 
Consider the first, the highway which 
leads to the dean of men becoming the 
coordinator and director of all activities 
in the area which we call student life 
One dean of men to my knowledge has 
already been given this larger commis 
sion, and another is about to be given it 
The first of these is Dean Putnam of the 
University of California at Berkeley. The 
second is our host, Dean Moore of th 
University of Texas. 

While California and Texas and a 
few other institutions are taking the first 
road, a number of other institutions are 
taking the second, the road which makes 
the dean of men an officer subordinate to 
an individual appointed to coordinate and 
direct all personnel work, including that 
of the dean of men. Among the colleges 
and universities which have taken this 
course in the recent past are the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and West Virginia Uni- 
versity. In these institutions the dean of 
men seems to have been adjudged un- 
equal to the responsibilities of the larger 
office of directing all student personnel 
functions, and so—regardless of whether 
or not he retains his title of dean of men 
—he has been made a subordinate under 
the direction of a superior officer who 
oversees the whole range of student life. 

A number of institutions have mean- 
while chosen the third road: they have 
dropped the dean of men entirely or have 
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assigned him to other work. It is from 
the experience of these institutions that 
the title of this paper has particularly 
been chosen. In all of them the dean of 
men as a distinct entity has disappeared. 
Among such colleges and universities are 
William and Mary, Earlham, Iowa State, 
and most recently Northwestern. 

Undoubtedly there are deans of men 
here today who will disagree with my 
thesis that during the next few years a 
great many institutions, if not the ma- 
jority, will choose one of these three trails 
into the future. They will perhaps sug- 
gest that there is a fourth road, the high- 
way from which all three of these three 
new roads branch off, that is, the pres- 
ent road. In your institution the situation 
may look very stable and very desirable 
just as it is, and you may therefore con- 
clude that deans of men will continue to 
do their jobs just as they are doing them 
today. Of course, those of you who hold 
such an opinion may be right. Only time 
will tell whether or not you are. 

I should like, however, to suggest that 
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this National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men speculate upon the pos- 
sibility that those who believe in the con- 
tinuity of the present, or fourth road, 
are wrong, that circumstances now de. 
veloping in our colleges and universities 
will force the majority of institutions to 
choose one of the three new highways. 
Whether or not I am right in my con- 
clusion that a choice must inevitably be 
made in the near future, it would, it seems 
to me, be desirable to discuss these pos- 
sible developments. I would say that such 
speculation is not only desirable but even 
essential to an understanding of the pres- 
ent and a wise preparation for the future. 

The problem succinctly stated comes, 
it seems to me, to this: will the deans of 
men here assembled and their absent fel- 
lows disappear as some of you already 
have, or will you become even more 
important academic officers than you are 
now? This question, as I see the situa- 
tion, constitutes an urgent personal and 
professional problem for all deans of 
men. 


Calendar of Coming Events 
American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, February 


26-March 3, 1938. 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, 


N. J., February 23-26, 1938. 


American Vocational Association, Baltimore, Maryland, December 1-4, 1937. 

National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, Chicago, December 27-30, 1937. 

Personnel Research Federation, New York City, December 6-7, 1937. 

Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, Chicago, No- 
vember 29, 30, and December 1, 1937. 

Sixth Educational Conference, sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Progressive Education Association, New York City, 


October 28-29, 1937. 
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Occupational Teaching Aids in the Movies 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Tans EXIST at present a few edu- 
cational motion pictures prepared espe- 
cially for vocational guidance purposes. 
These are familiar to most counselors. 
Those who have not seen them may ob- 
tain a list from the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. While 
certain of them are educationally excel- 
lent, they have not enjoyed as wide dis- 
tribution as might be desired, possibly 
because they suffer in comparison with the 
entertainment value and photographic 
technique of commercial movies. 

Meanwhile, theaters of the country 
have been showing hundreds of pictures, 
prepared primarily for purposes of enter- 
tainment, in which occupations, occupa- 
tional activities, working conditions, and 
rewards are portrayed in a light that is 
sometimes commendably accurate and 
sometimes deplorably erroneous. Whether 
we like it or not, such pictures constitute 
a part of juvenile and adult education— 
or mis-education. They exist and will con- 
tinue to exist. In cumulative effect upon 
the occupational ideas of the American 
public, they make our educational movies 
appear infinitesimal. No one will ever 
know how many persons have based the 
choice of an occupation in part upon some 
bit of fact or fallacy picked up from a 
commercial motion picture. 

The importance of this influence in oc- 
cupational education was emphasized by 
members of the National Occupational 
Conference at their first meeting in April, 
1933. Among the recommendations of 


that meeting appear the following para- 
graphs: 

NOC should study the possibilities of 
the use of motion pictures in its field and 
further plans for integrating the efforts of 
educational and commercial agencies. 

. . . Motion pictures can provide a wide 
variety of information about the activities 
and problems of vocational fields . . . they 
can be used as subject matter in high 
school courses in vocational guidance; as 
a variant of or supplement to vocational 
monographs; . . . as a source of data for 
the study of vocations by adult groups, 
and for spreading vocational information 
among isolated communities, particularly 
in rural areas.’ 

It is therefore appropriate to consider 
what may be done to counteract the effect 
of the erroneous presentations, to utilize 
the accurate ones, and to see if any way 
may be found to change a potential lia- 
bility into an actual asset. With this 
thought in mind, NOC has recently un- 
dertaken systematic, critical examination 
of current commercial pictures. For a 
period of one month, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1936, the author witnessed every 
new picture released in New York City; 
and during the succeeding twelve months 
observed additional films selected for 
their occupational content. 


EacH PicrureE ANALYZED 
In judging each picture the following 
questions were considered: Does it por- 
tray occupational conditions, activities, re- 
quirements, advantages, or disadvantages? 


1 Occupations, XII, June, 1933, pp. 43. 
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Is the portrayal accurate or inaccurate? If 
accurate, does it cover such a small seg- 
ment of the occupation as to be mislead- 
ing in its effect? Does it affect emotional 
attitudes toward the occupation in a man- 
ner which is desirable or undesirable? 
Could it be used as the starting point 
for discussion in a class in occupations? 
From the point of view of occupational 
content could it be recommended to a 
young person interested in one of the oc- 
cupations portrayed? 

As a result of this investigation the 
author has reached the following conclu- 
sions, based entirely upon subjective 
judgment: 

A substantial proportion of commercial 
motion pictures do portray occupational 
conditions, activities, requirements, advan- 
tages, or disadvantages. 

The portrayal is often accurate so far 
as it goes, but is frequently inaccurate in 
its effect because of the necessary empha- 
sis upon dramatic situations. 

The effect upon emotional attitudes 
toward the occupation is frequently un- 
desirable because the occupation is made 
to appear much more attractive than it is 
in fact. During the past year there has 
been almost an epidemic of pictures in 
which the hero or heroine is a newspaper 
reporter. Some of the portrayals have 
been frankly inaccurate, for example Ad- 
venture in Manhattan, in which Thomas 
Mitchell, as a city editor, tells a special 
reporter that “the columns of this paper 
are wide open to any fool who can make 
an ass of himself entertainingly.”” Others 
are not so frankly inaccurate, but do give 
the false impression that a reporter's 
work is always exciting and glamorous, 
that he always gets the story and the 
girl. 

On the other hand an occasional pic- 
ture is well worth recommending for the 
effectiveness with which it may create de- 


sirable emotional attitudes that no 
amount of classroom teaching can de- 
velop. Examples of this type are James 
Cagney’s impersonation of Johnny Cave, 
the incorruptible public servant in Greai 
Guy, and Robert Armstrong's devotion to 
the finest traditions of transport flying in 
Without Orders. 


SoME Have HIGH VALUE 

There are exceedingly few, if any, pic- 
tures that could be recommended without 
qualification on the basis of occupational 
content. The Life of Louis Pasteur prob- 
ably should be seen by every potential 
scientist, White Angel by every future 
nurse, and Men in White by those who 
would like to enter the medical profes- 
sion. But even such splendid pictures as 
these need to be supplemented by calm 
deliberation upon the more prosaic as- 
pects of the work before one decides to 
enter it. There are facts about the nature 
and cost of preparation, facts about sup- 
ply and demand for workers, occupational 
trends, and the whole vast problem of in- 
dividual fitness all to be considered be- 
fore one chooses an occupation. 

Probably the nearest thing to a voca- 
tional guidance picture yet undertaken by 
commercial producers is Flying Hostess, 
which professes to show the selection, 
training, and activities of the air stew- 
ardess. Paradoxically, this picture will 
probably do more harm from a guidance 
point of view than any other released dur- 
ing the year, since its effect will be to 
add immeasurably to the waiting list of 
1,000 applicants which the Air Transport 
Association has recently reported for the 
small number of jobs in this field. This 
picture, in common with so many others, 
highlights the dramatic moments, intro- 
duces atypical situations for comic relief, 
and generally presents a distorted view of 
a currently popular occupation. 
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CLASSROOM USE 

Despite all the unfavorable things that 
have been said about commercial movies 
in the preceding paragraphs, indeed even 
because of them, the author recommends 
the use of selected commercial motion 
pictures as bases for lessons in the course 
in occupations. Only in this way may we 
hope to counteract the misinformation 
which students will pick up. Only in this 
way may we put boys and girls on their 
guard, by developing in them the habit 
of looking critically at all excessively 
glamorous and incomplete occupational 
presentations. 

Suppose, for example, the class is about 
to study the occupation of the policeman, 
when The Great O'Malley is announced 
as the week-end attraction at the neigh- 
borhood theater. On the Friday before 
the picture is to be shown the teacher tells 
the class that the assignment for Monday 
is to read certain specified material on 
this occupation in certain text and refer- 
ence books and pamphlets. She then sur- 
prises the class by announcing that any 
who intend to go to the neighborhood 
theater this week-end may substitute their 
trip to the movies for this assignment, 
provided they will examine the picture 
carefully from the point of view of its 
occupational content and come to class 
on Monday prepared to discuss whether 
or not they would like to be patrolmen, 
what things a patrolman has to do that 
ate not indicated in this picture, what 
are the advantages and disadvantages of 
his occupation. 

At the next meeting of the class one 
of the better students, who has seen the 
picture, is asked to give a five-minute 
synopsis of the story. The class then pro- 
ceeds, under the guidance of the teacher, 
to discuss the duties of the patrolman, the 
requirements for entrance to the occupa- 
tion and advancement in it, the advan- 
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tages and disadvantages, following any 
standard outline for the study of an oc- 
cupation. During the discussion, those 
who have consulted library materials are 
called upon to correct or to supplement 
the impressions of the occupation that 
were picked up by those who went to the 
theater, the teacher meanwhile being care- 
ful to inject into the discussion such ques- 
tions as will reveal the inaccuracies and 
the incompleteness of the dramatic pres- 
entation. 

With enthusiasm and curiosity aroused, 
the assignment for the next meeting of 
the class may be to find more adequate 
answers to some of the questions dis- 
cussed in class. Some of the students may 
be sent to the police station for informa- 
tion, others to interview the patrolman 
who guards the nearest street crossing, 
others to the local equivalent of the civil 
service commission or police college. 
Those without special assignments may 
be asked to read the recent NOC pamph- 
let containing an appraisal and abstract 
of the available material on the occupa- 
tion of the policeman and the police- 
woman. Through the entire proceeding 
the teacher is alert to point out the neces 
sity of verifying, correcting, and supple- 
menting the impressions gained from 
movies before one bases decisions upon 
them. 

For the convenience of teachers who 
wish to experiment with this technique, 
there follows a list of several pictures re- 
cently released. Some of these should be 
on the programs of neighborhood thea- 
ters during the fall and winter of 1937. 
Following the name of each picture ap- 
pears a thumbnail synopsis, and a series 
of questions that may be useful in for- 
mulating lesson plans. It is taken for 
granted that each teacher will see the pic- 
ture before attempting to lead a discus- 
sion of it. The list includes some pictures 
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in which the accuracy of occupational in- desirable or undesirable attitudes toward 
formation is the major consideration and work. NOC will be grateful for com- 
some in which the more important topic ments from teachers who have tried the 
for discussion will be the portrayal of experiment. 


RECENT MOTION PICTURES WITH OCCUPATIONAL CONTENT 


Slim 

Dangerous and romantic incidents in the life and work of an electric lineman. Melo- 
dramatic, but effective portrayal of the importance of the job, the care and courage required, 
and the devotion of a loyal workman. 


Questions for Discussion: 

Would you like to be a lineman? Why? Why not? 

What kind of person do you think would make a good lineman?—a poor one? 

Should a man give up a dafgerous occupation when he gets married? 

What local companies employ linemen? 

What education does one need to get a job in this kind of work? What other qualifica- 
tions ? 

How much do linemen earn? Is this enough to compensate for the danger and the irregular 
hours ? 

Have you ever seen linemen at work? What were they doing? 


Exclusive 
Crusading newspaper rids town of racketeer. The New York Times reported this picture 
“gratifyingly authentic in journalistic detail.” 


Questions for Discussion: 
Would you like to be a reporter? Why? Why not? 
Would you like to work on a newspaper like the World? Why? Why not? 
What incidents in the picture showed that Tod was a good reporter? 
Should newspapers always report the facts regardless of who may be injured by them? 
Is the life and work of a reporter always as exciting as in this picture? 


The Go-Getter 
Cappy Ricks tests resourcefulness of ere branch manager by sending him on errand 
and placing almost insuperable obstacles in his path. 


Questions for Discussion: 

What were the characteristics of Bill Austin that made Cappy Ricks promote him? 

In what occupations are such characteristics important and valuable assets? 

Would all employers permit their employes to talk back to them the way Skinner and 
Matt Peasley and Bill Austin talked back to Cappy? 

Was the blue vase a good test for selecting a manager for the Shanghai office? Why? 
Why not? 

Why did Cappy not tell Bill that getting the blue vase was a test, until Bill had got it? 

Are we often Ae tested when we do not know it? 


Are there any situations in school life that are similar to Bill's problem of getting the 
blue vase? 

If you needed a man for a responsible position, how would you test his ability? 

Would you tell him he was being tested? 

Which is more om in business, ability or attitude? Intelligence or loyalty? Bril- 
liance or depen 


ability ? 
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The Good Earth 
Chinese farmer and devoted wife go through famine, finally become wealthy. Success 
goes to his head but threat of locust plague restores his devotion to farm and family.* 


Questions for Discussion: 
From this picture what would you conclude were the advantages and disadvantages of 
farming as an @ccupation, in China? 
How do these compare with farming in this country? 
Would you like to be a farmer? Why or why not? 


The Life of Emile Zola 
Courageous French author succeeds, retires, then writes again to free innocent Captain 
Dreyfus from imprisonment on Devil's Island. 


Questions for Discussion: 
Does every sincere, courageous, ambitious writer succeed? Do some fail completely? Why? 
Do young authors often have to find jobs to support themselves while they write in 
the evening? Does this help or hinder their writing? What kinds of jobs are best 
for a young author? 
What opportunities are there today for authors to right wrongs as Zola did? What is your 
opinion of such present-day writers as Sinclair Lewis, Walter Lippmann, General Hugh 
S. Johnson? 
How can a person find out whether or not he has a good chance to succeed as a writer? 


They Won’t Forget 
Politically ambitious district attorney convicts innocent person. Lynching follows gov- 
ernor’s commutation of sentence. 


Questions for Discussion: 

In the situation which this picture presents, would you rather be the district attorney or 
counsel for the defense? Why? 

Is it sometimes the district attorney's duty to prosecute a man when he is not sure that 
the man is guilty? 

Do lawyers sometimes defend prisoners whom they know to be guilty? Would you 
want to do this? 

Does this picture show all of the duties of a district attorney? If not, what else does he 
have to do? 

If a boy, who knew nothing about law as an occupation, decided to be a lawyer because 
of what he saw in this picture, do you think he would be a good lawyer? Why or 
why not? Do you think he would be satisfied with his occupation? Why or why not? 


* See also The Good Earth Study Guide, one of a series of study guides for current motion pictures, 
published by Educational and Recreational Guides, Incorporated, 138 Washington Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, at fifteen cents each. 





NOTE: Announcement has been made by the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America that they will donate about 2,000 films for the use of 
schools. The films, representing a substantial fraction of the 15,000 “shorts” 
produced, are being evaluated by a committee of educators representing various 
fields such as music, physical sciences, biological sciences, physical education, 
elementary education, and social science. The committee representing the field 
last mentioned will, we are assured by the chairman, Karl Bigelow, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, keep in mind the service which these films may 
render by way of vocational information. The a of the committee, 
whose work is being assisted financially by the Rockefeller Foundation, are at 
1600 Broadway, New York City—THE EDITORS. 
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The Air Conditioning Engineer 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


An CONDITIONING, as defined by 
the National Better Business Bureau, in- 
cludes the heating, cooling, humidifica- 
tion, dehumidification, cleaning, and cir- 
culating of the air in an enclosed space. 

Although chiefly familiar to the gen- 
eral public through its extensive use in 
theaters, stores, and homes as a device for 
counteracting the high temperatures and 
humidities of typical summer weather, air 
conditioning has been used extensively in 
industry for many years. Many industrial 
products are greatly affected by tempera- 
ture and other atmospheric conditions dur- 
ing their manufacture, and air condition- 
ing has been installed to hold these con- 
ditions constantly at the desired point. 
Though industrial applications preceded 
any other uses of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, such applications have been greatly 
exceeded in volume by installations in pub- 
lic buildings, restaurants, office buildings, 
and other commercial structures. The pri- 
vate home market, potentially the greatest 
field of all, is still virtually undeveloped. 

Manufacture, installation, and mainte- 
nance of air conditioning equipment re- 
quires the services of many persons with 
varying kinds and degrees of skill and 
knowledge. Engineers must apply their 
best efforts to the design of satisfactory 
equipment, and plan and supervise the in- 
stallation of this equipment in the build- 
ing which it is to serve. Plumbers, elec- 





_* The material presented is based entirely upon 
biblic ical sources and is in no sense to be 
considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


tricians, steamfitters, carpenters, plasterers, 
and other craftsmen perform the actual 
labor involved in the installation; and stil] 
other individuals, as a rule, make periodic 
inspections and minor repairs. Before any 
of these things is done, the equipment— 
and frequently the idea of air conditioning 
—must be sold to the property-owner, 
business man, or builder. This is the func- 
tion of salesmen. 

Of all these individuals, however, only 
the engineer who designs and supervises 
the installation of equipment—and to 
some extent, the salesman—can properly 
be said to be working at the occupation 
of air conditioning. The mechanics who 
work in the factories where the equip- 
ment is manufactured and those who work 
in the buildings where it is being installec 
follow their respective trades, just as they 
would if they were manufacturing plumb- 
ing fixtures or installing elevators. The 
work of inspection and repair is done by 
competent mechanics who can read plan 
drawings, understand generally the opera- 
tion of the equipment, and possess the 
specialized skills necessary for proper use 
of testing instruments and the repair of 
mechanical parts. 

Accordingly, the literature which is ab- 
stracted here is that which deals with the 
ait conditioning engineer, properly so 
called. 

APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

Adequate treatment of the occupation 
of the air conditioning engineer must, ap- 
parently, wait upon the more definite de- 
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velopment of the occupation into a dis- 
tinct and separate calling. The few avail- 
able pamphlets that appear to have util- 
ized all the available sources of informa- 
tion are accurate and trustworthy so far 
as they go, but such gaps as are found in 
these publications are not filled by any 
others. Nowhere will the student or the 
counselor find a thoroughgoing, authori- 
tative discussion of the air conditioning 
engineer's occupation. 

Fortunately for the counselor and coun- 
selee the existing material is almost uni- 
formly well written, easy to read, and suc- 
cinct. Whatever of value is in it can there- 
fore be easily assimilated and readily made 
available to junior high school and col- 
lege students alike. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 


DuTIES OF THE AIR CONDITIONING 
ENGINEER 

The air conditioning engineer designs 
and supervises the installation of air con- 
ditioning apparatus. Usually these two 
functions fall to different individuals, the 
manufacturing designer designing the 
equipment, and the contracting engineer 
planning the installation, or the “plant,” 
as it is called. An engineer may also be 
responsible for keeping the plant in 
proper working condition and for locat- 
ing and correcting defects and failures. 
In designing equipment, the engineer 
must consider the dimensions of the 
building in which it is to be used and the 
various rooms or other divisions of such 
building. He must take into account the 
uses to which the building is to be put, 
how many persons it is to accommodate 
and for what periods of time, what kinds 
of equipment or materials are to be housed 
therein, and what constant temperature, 
humidity, and air volume it will be neces- 
sary to maintain. He must then select the 
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materials for and specify the various parts 
of the air conditioning apparatus that he 
proposes to install. He must draw up com- 
plete plans for the integration of the air 
conditioning equipment with the struc- 
tural details of the building. 

During the actual work of installation, 
the engineer must direct the activities of 
the skilled workmen who perform the 
actual labor of fitting together and erect- 
ing the equipment. He must cooperate with 
architects, construction engineers, and 
builders when the apparatus is being in- 
stalled in a new or extensively renovated 
building. 

In some cases, the engineer may also 
be required to accept responsibility for 
continuous and proper operation of the 
equipment. Chains of motion picture 
theaters in the larger cities, for example, 
often require such specialized service. 


ABILITIES ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


Being an engineer, the successful 
worker in this field will need those abili- 
ties and aptitudes common to successful 
engineers in general. Walter V. Bingham, 
in his Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing 
(1937, Harper), enumerates the follow- 
ing aptitudes necessary for the successful 
pursuit of engineering as a profession: 
A high degree of aptitude for higher 
mathematics, “‘ability to perceive the 
sizes, shapes, and relations of objects in 
space and to think quickly and clearly 
about these relations,” aptitudes for un- 
derstanding mechanisms and for master- 
ing the subject matter of physics and 
chemistry, and ability to express thoughts 
in lucid, logical English. Evidence of pos- 
session of these aptitudes and abilities, 
“when coupled with a liking for engi- 
neering work and the necessary health, 
energy, drive, and constancy of purpose, 
indicates a high probability of success in 
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the practice of an engineering profession.” 
Other authors stress these same abilities 
and aptitudes. It is also pointed out that 
salesmanship ability is of great value. This 
is especially true of the air conditioning 
engineer, who frequently must convince 
the prospective builder, or the architect, of 
the superiority of his plans or equipment 
over those of many competitors. 


THE PREPARATION NECESSARY 


A college course in mechanical engi- 
neering is considered virtually essential to 
success in this field. Upon completion of 
such a course, the graduate must spend 
several years in getting practical training 
and experience, before he can be consid- 
ered a qualified air conditioning engineer. 
As in all engineering occupations, how- 
ever, individuals of exceptional ability 
may succeed without college training by 
supplementing practical experience with 
reading and part-time engineering courses. 

Good engineering colleges are to be 
found in all parts of the country. The 
Commonwealth Vocational Guidance 
Monograph on air conditioning lists four- 
teen such colleges. (See reference num- 
ber 3 in the bibliography.) Trade schools, 
both private and public, offering instruc- 
tion in heating, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning, also are found in many parts 
of the country. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Whether an engineering school gradu- 
ate or not, the beginner must start at the 
bottom—usually as a helper or laborer in 
a factory where air conditioning equip- 
ment is built, or on a job of installation. 
Occasionally he may assist a consulting 
engineer or manufacturer as a draftsman 
or other office worker, but it is doubtful 
whether such experience is a satisfactory 
substitute for actual handling of mate- 


rials, and personal, active participation 
in their construction and erection. 

After the period of practical training 
opportunities usually develop in design. 
ing, supervision of installation, or sel! 
ing. In most places the actual work of in- 
stallation must be done by members of ap- 
propriate trade unions. It should be borne 
in mind that such unions also frequently 
exercise considerable control over appren- 
tice training. 


THE COMPENSATION 


No data are available respecting the 
earnings of air conditioning engineers 
specifically. It is estimated that the en- 
gineering college graduate’s beginning 
salary will be between $1,200 and $2,000 
a year. 

The earnings of other beginners are 
likely to depend upon the prevailing local 
wage scales for unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor. One writer estimates the beginning 
salary at $18 a week for the first year, 
$25 a week for the second year, and $30 
a week for the third year. The median 
annual earnings of 9,199 members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, at various age levels, in 1930, were 
as follows: 


Age Median Earnings 
Oe $2,700 
Oe ct 858es 3,500 
NE OR re 6,500 
eee 7,000 
I ad ard ot nati 7,500 
64 (and over). 6,800 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 
Existing literature contains no informa- 
tion regarding the number of workers in 
the occupation, or their geographic dis- 
tribution. 


THE FuTuRE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 
In general, prospects for the future de- 
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velopment of the industry—and by im- 

lication, for employment—are consid- 
ered highly promising. Many writers be- 
lieve that the development of air condi- 
tioning is in its infancy. Installations of 
air conditioning equipment have been in- 
creasing in number annually since 1932, 
with a notably large increase in 1937 over 
1936. The possibilities of wide applica- 
tion of air conditioning to residential 
buildings are considered virtually unlim- 
ited. From all these evidences it appears 
that the industry is, indeed, in its forma- 
tive stages; and, like all industries at this 
stage of development, offers excellent op- 
portunities for well trained and adequately 
equipped workers who can grow along 
with it. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Nothing is available in the literature 
which would shed any light on the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of air condition- 
ing engineering over other comparable 
occupations. From the peak demands for 
installation during the spring and summer 
months, it would appear that the occupa- 
tion of the air conditioning engineer is 
of a somewhat seasonal nature. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Southern Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, 51 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers, 37 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Contractors National Association, 
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Suite 1401, Rockefeller Center, 1250 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
National Warm Air and Air Condition- 
ing Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(This bibliography is designed to include 


only such recent literature on the occupation 
of the air conditioning engineer as seems 
most useful and pertinent for vocational gui- 
dance. The publications listed below — 
sent a selection from a larger number which 
were examined during the preparation of 
this abstract. Out-of-print materials and 
others difficult of access are included as an 
aid to counselors who may frequently locate 
such materials in library files. NOC will be 
grateful to readers for information regard- 
ing any useful publications not listed here.) 


1. Anonymous. “Here Are Air Condition- 
ing Facts.” Business Week, May 2, 1936, 
pp. 19-20. 

Survey of business in the industry for 1935. List 
of manufacturers operating during 1936. Notes 
that sales and service men are required to take 
special training courses by some manufacturers. 

2. Anonymous. “Night Schools, Home 
Study, and College Courses Offer Instruc- 
tion in Heating, Ventilating, and Air Con- 
ditioning.” Heating and Ventilating, Decem- 
ber, 1934, xxxi, pp. 39-40. 

Courses currently offered in various parts of the 
country; fees, hours, etc. 

3. Committee on the Economic Status of 
the Engineer. “1930 Earnings of Mechanical 
Engineers.” Mechanical Engineering, Septem- 
ber, November, and December, 1931, liti, pp. 
651-656, 817-823, 876-882. 

Extensive statistics of professional earnings of 
mechanical engineers in 1930, by age, education, 
geographical location, kind of work, and other 
variables. Tables, charts, graphs. 

4. Davis, Anne S., (ed.). Air Condition- 
ing. Commonwealth Vocational-Guidance 
Monographs, Series A, No. 2. Chicago, Com- 
monwealth Book Co., 1935. Pp. 19. 75 cents. 

Extensive information regarding duties, train- 
ing, abilities, earnings, future opportunities, etc. 
Authoritative and well written. Should prove of 
value to counselors, as well as to students on the 
high school level. 

5. Institute for Research. Air Condition- 
ing as a Career. Chicago, Institute for Re- 
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search, 537 S. Dearborn St., 1935. Pp. 16. 


75 cents. 

Thorough discussion of the various kinds of 
jobs available in the air conditioning field, together 
with considerable information regarding training, 
abilities, earnings, etc. Well written and authori- 
tative. For high school students. 

6. Land, S. Lewis. “In 1941.” Official Bul- 
letin, Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning 
Contractors National Association, Septem- 
ber, 1936, xliii, pp. 20-23. 

Predicts a growing shortage of skilled steam- 
fitters and sheet metal workers, and urges expan- 
sion of apprenticeship training. Several alternate 
plans are reviewed. 

7. Land, S. Lewis. “Opportunities in Air 
Conditioning.”” Occupations, June, 1937, xv, 
pp. 854-857. 

Survey of the field, areas of occupational oppor- 
tunity, preparation necessary for various jobs in the 
industry. Authoritative and readable. Chiefly inter- 
esting to teachers and administrators. 

8. Menge, Edward J. von K. Jobs for the 
College Graduate in Science. New York, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 175. $2.00. 

General, but interesting and well written dis- 
cussion of the air conditioning field as a potential 
area for employment of college graduates. While 
affording little specific occupational information, 
it may be valuable in providing orientation for 
high school students. 

9. Moffitt, R. M. “Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Behind Air Conditioning.” School 
Science and Mathematics, April 1, 1935, 
Xxxv, pp. 416-423. 

Importance of mathematical and scientific prin- 
ciples in the solution of practical problems in air 
conditioning. Highly readable, interesting presen- 
tation by recognized authority. Only guidance 
value is in its emphasis on the importance of 
theoretical knowledge, but this point is well made. 
Good for senior high school students. 

10. Moise, Marian (comp.). Air Con- 
ditioning Engineer. New Orleans, La., Or- 
leans Parish School Board, Department of 
Vocational Guidance, 703 Carondelet St., 
1935. Pp. 1. Free. (Mimeographed.) 

Adequate and succinct definition of the field and 
statement of training required. Short list of insti- 
tutions giving courses in the field. For high school 
students and counselors. 

11. National Youth Administration of 
Illinois. Occupational Guidance: Research 
Report on Air Conditioning. Chicago, Na- 
tional Youth Administration of Illinois, 1319 
S. Michigan Ave., 1936. Pp. 30. Free, but 


available only to heads of educational, indus. 
trial, or similar institutions. 

Thorough discussion of several kinds of em 
ployment available in the field, and information of 
various degrees of adequacy regarding abilities 
training, remuneration, etc. Carefully prepared and 
easy to read. Especially useful for high sch 
students. 

12. Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. Bib 
liography of Articles on Air Conditioning 
New York, Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., 4, 
East 34th Street, 1933. Pp. 40. Free, but 
available only to libraries or educational in 
stitutions. Supply limited. 

Some 600 references on engineering aspects, 
sales, and promotion. No references on purely 
occupational phases, but the bibliography may be 
of interest to counselors and teachers, and to 
students definitely in the field. 

13. Rummel, A. J. “What Air Condition 
ing Means for Industrial Education.”” Amer 
ican Vocational Association Journal, February, 
1937, xii, pp. 9-12. 

Optimistic prediction as to the future emplo; 
ment opportunities in the field, which are 
sidered extremely promising. Well written. 

14. Department of Labor. “Employment 
Possibilities in New Industries.” Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1936, xliii, pp. 871 
873. 

An attempt to analyze the future opportuni’: 
in air conditioning, among many new industri 
A cautious, authoritative statement, which 
recommended to counselors, students, and teac! 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Domestic Engineering. Chicago, Domestic 
Engineering Co., 1900 Prairie Avenue 
$2.00 a year. 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning 
Chicago, Keeney Publishing Co., 6 N 
Michigan Avenue. $2.00 a year. 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning 
Contractors National Association Of- 
cial Bulletin. New York, Heating, Pip- 
ing and Air Conditioning National Asso- 
ciation, 1250 Sixth Avenue, $1.00 a year. 

Heating and Ventilating. New York, Indus- 
trial Press, 148 Lafayette Street. $2.00 
a year. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Plumbers Trade Publish- 
ing Co., Erie Avenue and G Street 
$2.00 a year. 
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In Our Opinion. 








Education Week—Our Opportunity 


| | WEEK, November 7 
to 13, offers a capital opportunity to place 
the aims of vocational and educational 
guidance before the public. During this 
period, when the needs and problems of 
education in general are receiving unusual 
publicity, the proponents of vocational 
and educational guidance should see that 
their cause shares in the illumination. 
Educators, being a humble lot, are prone 
to regard their accomplishments in a 
modest light. Furthermore, they typically 
lack what journalists call a “nose for 
news.” But they are engaged in one of 
the biggest industries in the country, one 
that is full of mews. And vocational and 
educational counselors are engaged in the 
most thrilling phase of that industry— 
guidance of the future leaders in the com- 
munity, whose aspirations and endeavors 
are of constant concern to the community. 

When a boy or girl in the high school 
is awarded a prize for any kind of accom- 
plishment, the fact should be sent to the 
local newspaper. A visit to an industrial 
plant is as momentous news as a tea given 
by Mrs. Thomas Jones on Park Avenue. 
When a class completes a survey of occu- 
pations in the local community the results 
certainly have community interest. If the 
Kiwanis Club gives a set of books on oc- 
cupations to the library, the local news- 
paper will be pleased to run a picture of 
the Kiwanian who makes the presentation 
speech, Journalists regard school activities 
as good news. Names mentioned in the 
paper make good business for them, 
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bringing in more readers and more sales. 
The counselor should therefore keep on 
good terms with editors and reporters. 

But the newspaper is not the only 
avenue of publicity for vocational and 
educational guidance. In order to obtain 
suggestions regarding ways of utilizing 
Education Week, we wrote to several per- 
sons. Gertrude Forrester, of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, replied 

Education week will be open house week 
at our high school. Pupils will be invited 
to bring their parents to meet the teach- 
ers in their classrooms in the evening and 
attend a program in the auditorium. 

In my room, I shall center attention on 
written studies presented by pupils on 
“The Vocation in Which I Am Interested 
at Present.” All high school pupils wrote 
these reports for assignments in English 
and Citizenship. The Kiwanis Club read 
them and invited twenty students to one 
of their dinner meetings. The Rotarians 
read them with the purpose of inviting 
those who showed most interest and indus- 
try to their offices and places of business 
for observation and try-out experiences for 
one week after school. The Business and 
Professional Women’s Club extended the 
same privilege. Those who have read the 
essays have written their comments, correc- 
tions, and suggestions above their signa- 
tures. The papers will be returned during 
Education Weck and will furnish the basis 
for individual conferences at which the 
parents will be present. 

The elementary school will invite par- 
ents to an open-house exhibit of vocation 
and leisure time activities of the children. 
This has grown out of our high school 

show and vocational guidance work. 

The bulletin board will contain write- 
ups of our vocational and avocational gui- 
dance programs which have appeared dur- 
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ing the last few years in various publica- 

tions. 

Cleo Richardson, of the White Plains 
High School, New York, suggested that 
students from the senior high school visit 
the junior high schools and present, 
through dialogues and dramatizations, 
the educational opportunities awaiting 
them. 

Harold Bixler, director of vocational 
guidance in the public schools of Atlanta, 
Georgia, reminded us of the radio as a 
means of informing the public regarding 
our objectives. 

F. C. Rosecrance, Associate Professor 
of Education at Northwestern University, 
contributed the following excellent sug- 
gestions: 

Ask twenty-five prominent men and 
women in the local community the ques- 
tion “Is there any use for the young per- 
son today to plan what he is going to do 
after he leaves school?” Publish some of 
the replies and tell what is being done in 
the community to help young people plan. 

Prepare charts showing the relation be- 
tween the local occupational distribution 
and student occupational choice. 

a graphs showing reduction in 

hool drop-outs, school failures, and per 

pupil and per credit costs resulting in part 
rom educational and vocational guidance. 

Publish statements regarding the gui- 
dance service as seen by a pupil, a grad- 
uate, a teacher, a parent, an employer, a 
judge. 

Prepare posters illustrating such cap- 
tions as “Wise Choices Save Time and 
Money”; “Our Guidance Department— 
The Heart of the School,” etc. 

_Show guidance and occupational motion 

pictures. 


Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Gui- 
dance and Placement in the schools of 
Baltimore, Maryland, in response to our 
request supplied so complete and so splen- 
did a program of helpful activities that we 
are pleased to reproduce it in full: 
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PuBLICITY FOR GUIDANCE 


Since “Our American Youth Problem” j; 
the topic for Education Week, and sinc 
gpa such an important part in the 
youth problem, it seems that it is an excel. 
lent opportunity for guidance workers to 
focus attention of both students and adults 
on this question at that time. There are many 
ways in which the subject might be presented 


I. Programs that might be used in the schools. 


Assemblies 


1. Assembly speakers dealing with the va. 
rious phases of the youth problem, occu- 
pational adjustment, leisure and recrea 
tion. Employment of youth might be 
especially stressed, showing the opportu- 
nities that are open to youth and the 
responsibilities which they carry. Em- 
‘mg and personnel managers might 

called upon to render this service. 

2. Talks by graduates on such topics as: “A 
Picture of the Business World as I See 
It”; “The Job I Hold”; “Obstacles | 
Had to Meet.” 


Dramatics 

1. Presentation of applicants for positions, 
followed by discussions of the reasons 
for the acceptance of some and the re- 
jection of others. 

2. Presentation of many fields of work 
through dramatizations such as ‘The 
Pageant of Workers,” by Edna E. Wat- 
son, Baltimore Public Schools. 


Reports by Students 

1. Oral and written reports through classes 
in occupations, English, or social studies, 
on such topics as: “What Becomes of 
Our High School Graduates?” How 
many go to College? How many try to 
find employment? In what fields are they 
employed ? 
What Training Is Necessary for Employ- 
ment in the Various Fields of Work 
Open to High School Graduates?” Is 
the school offering this training? If not, 
should it? 
“How Is the School Assisting You to 
Find Your Place in the World of 
Work?” , 
“What Does the Employer Ex 0 
Youth?” P al 
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Bulletin Boards 
1. Bulletin boards might display in an at- 
tractive fashion guidance and occupational 
information, and information about hob- 
bies. This information might be pre- 
sented through posters, with an empha- 
sis on the importance of proper choices. 


Il. Programs that might be considered of in- 
terest to parent-teacher associations or 
to civic organizations. 

1. A panel discussion of the youth problem. 
This panel might be made up of the fol- 
lowing persons: an employer, a repre- 
sentative of labor, a representative of the 
junior placement service, a psychiatrist, 
a physician, a recreation leader, a general 

ucator, a vocational educator, a libra- 
rian, a juvenile court judge, and a repre- 
sentative from the YWCA or YMCA. 

2. sre might present various phases of 

e youth onthe, giving oaneits an 
opportunity for questions and discussion 
ter the presentation. 

3. The presentation of the work and find- 
ings of the American Youth Commission 
by a representative of the staff of that 
organization. 

4. The topic “The Future of Your Boy or 
Girl” might be handled by a counselor or 
other school person. A pamphlet pub- 
lished by the artment of Guidance 
and Placement of the Baltimore Public 
Schools would be of value in this con- 
nection. If meetings of parents cannot be 
held, this pamphlet could be sent to the 
parents through the children with a letter 
covering the importance of studying 
youth with a view to proper guidance. 

5. The program of guidance in the schools, 
including the junior placement and fol- 
low-up, as well as the program of voca- 
tional education would be timely for dis- 
cussion at this time. 

III. Other media through which the informa- 
tion might be brought to the attention 
of the public. 

1. The radio, with programs planned simi- 
lar to those for the aniad teacher as- 
sociations or civic organizations; or 
programs of dramatic sketches dealing 
especially with employment problems. 
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2. Magazine and newspaper releases, pre- 
pared by the local director of guidance, 
which report local guidance, training, 
and placement activities. Also articles on 
such topics as “The American Youth 
Problem,” or “The Guidance Program for 
In-School and Out-of-School Youth,”’ or 
“The Junior Placement and Follow-Up 
Program.” 

3. Another very important and effective way 
of bringing our youth — to the 
attention of many people would be by 
means of a program sponsored by a 
branch association of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, if there is 
one in the community. This program 
might take the form of a panel discussion 
such as already described, to which might 
be invited all of the organizations in a 
community that are interested in the gui- 
dance of youth. Since one of the vital 
necessities of the guidance problem in 
any community is that of the coordination 
of the efforts of the many interested or- 
ganizations, such a program might be a 
real means toward the accomplishment of 
this end. 


All of the correspondents mentioned 
the value that comes from featuring the 
alumni of the schools. Alumni are our 
products, and their achievements consti- 
tute concrete evidence of the value of our 
work. A placement officer has unparalleled 
opportunity to make news, for he is deal- 
ing with the actual stuff of occupations 
and careers. 

The correspondents also agreed that 
publicity should not be a spasmodic effort 
confined to American Education Week; 
but that it should be a matter of con- 
tinuous concern. They also gave it as their 
opinion that after all these channels of 
publicity have been used, there is a fur- 
ther kind that can be expected—the word- 
of-mouth reports that accompany service 
well rendered. In this respect, a successful 
counselor may make every week an Edu- 
cation Week.— H. D. K. 
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Job Oddities 
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Day Camp Profitable 


As a New York City high school stu- 
dent she discovered that some mothers in 
the neighborhood were anxious to have 
their children enjoy the advantages of 
summer camp life but did not want the 
youngsters to be away from home over 
night. And so a round of doorbell ringing 
netted Arline Meyer her first group of 
eight day-campers. At first the “Outdoor 
Girls” walked daily to nearby parks. Then 
the family flivver was pressed into service, 
and soon the car of a friend was requisi- 
tioned for transportation to a beach camp 
site. Five years later Miss Meyer, now a 
junior at Hunter College, commandeers 
two large school busses to transport her 
sixty charges daily from home to Manhat- 
tan Beach and back by nightfall. 

At an age when most of her contem- 
poraries in college are just deciding upon 
careers Miss Meyer is firmly established 
in her field. At twenty she employs a staff 
of college girl camp counselors and con- 
tracts with the beach authorities for exclu- 
sive privileges over a private section of the 
shorefront, together with lockers, showers, 
and a separate entrance. Character devel- 
opment is stressed, and due attention is 
given to athletics, dramatics, singing, 
dancing, and there is a camp newspaper 
written and edited by the children. Last 
summer the group turned to music and a 
selected cast gave its version of ‘The 
Mikado.” Report cards, sent to parents at 
the close of the season, record the steady 
improvement of the children in health 
and participation in activities. 

During the winter months Miss Meyer 
sees that her charges do not lose the bene- 
fits gained at camp. Personally conducted 


Saturday outings and tours to points of 
interest in New York offer additional in- 
come, with the result that one student en- 
joys an income far beyond college ex- 
penses. — Department of Journalism, 
Hunter College, New York. 


A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL whose western 
Colorado farm home includes an orchard, 
grows initialed and monogrammed 
apples for a select, advance-order trade. 
She pastes the desired letter cut-outs on 
neatly matured green apples that later 
will turn a brilliant red, places mosquito 
netting over the apple to prevent rain 
from washing the letters away, conducts 
an occasional inspection, and later har- 
vests the unusual crop. One order was for 
a department store slogan spelled with 
lettered apples for a fall window display. 





Hurdling Handicaps 





Football Coach 


AS THE FAMILIAR thud of the football 
is heard throughout the land, attention is 
called to the fact that a Negro who has 
successfully “‘crashed the color line” is a 
prominent and valuable member of the 
Board of Strategy that directs the play of 
the University of California elevens. He is 
Walter Arthur Gordon, born in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1894, who struggled against 
adverse conditions not only in winning a 
college degree and a place on the varsity 
team, but also in becoming an efficient 
lawyer and an important cog in the Uni- 
versity coaching machine. 

When he entered the University in 
1914 Walter Gordon weighed less than 
160 pounds. For two years he stuck with 
the squad and because of the weight dis- 
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advantage was unfairly branded “yellow” 
until a time when he more than held his 
own in an exhibition boxing match with 
a professional fighter. Then Andy Smith 
became coach and soon found and put to 
use the ability of the young Negro. His 
two-year varsity career was climaxed in 
1918 by receipt of the Hall trophy 
awarded to the most valuable player, and 
the coveted All-American team mention. 

After graduation Gordon enrolled in 
the law school, obtained a job on the 
Berkeley police force, and was appointed 
an assistant football coach at the Univer- 
sity. He was graduated in law in 1922, 
continued to patrol his “beat” as a police 
officer and to act as assistant football 
coach, and started what is now a success- 
ful law practice. In 1930 he left the police 
force amid many expressed regrets from 
residents and fellow-officers. In recent 
years he has been sought frequently as a 
speaker, especially by groups of leading 
business men. 

As a coach Gordon writes with author- 
ity on football. His principal assignment 
is to scout rival football teams—a job re- 
quiring him to see each major opponent 
on California’s schedule play at least 
once. As a scout he is said to have few 
equals in the country. 

Successful coach, police officer, and 
lawyer, Walter Arthur Gordon has con- 
sistently refused to be held back by the 
threatening handicaps of color and race. 
For him life has been a continuous strug- 
gle from which he has won and retained 
the esteem of his Berkeley fellow citizens. 
A key to his character might be found in 
a favorite quotation of Coach Smith who 
gave him his first chance: “God and the 
world love a fighter, not the man who 
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lies down bravely to die, but the man 
who fights like hell to live.” —Condensed 
from No. 5 in “The Color Line Series.” 
National Urban League, New York City 


Handicapped Typist 

RoBERT B. was born and reared in a 
rural section of the South. Unable to at- 
tend high school and with no desire to re- 
main on a farm that gave only a poor 
living to the family, he decided to try to 
find a short cut to a white collar job. 

There was no encouragement from 
Robert's family; they felt he should re- 
main on the farm. They complained that 
he spent entirely too much time reading 
magazines and papers. When he decided 
to enroll in a correspondence course with 
a school of business they became thor- 
oughly disgusted. But he completed the 
course, attaining high grades. He prac- 
ticed diligently and became an expert 
typist, soon obtaining a good position. 

After only six months in his first job 
Robert lost both arms in a railway acci- 
dent. The family readily accepted the fact 
that the boy would be an invalid for the 
remainder of his life. But Robert felt 
differently. Eased by the partial security 
of compensation from the railway com- 
pany, he practiced constantly in training 
his feet and toes to do the things his 
hands and fingers had done before the 
accident. He even went so far as to try 
operation of a typewriter with his toes. 
The process was slow but now he is re- 
garded as a rapid typist and earns a size- 
able income by doing typing work in his 
home.—Nora W. Camden, Supervisor, 
Henry Street Nursing Service, New York 
City. 























Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 








NOTE: As an added service to readers, Occupations plans to present each month in 
this Department brief reports telling of new or outstanding developments in occu- 
pational adjustment programs and practices, and items of allied interest. Activities 
in Congress and in Federal Departments at Washington will be included. It is 
intended as a clearing house of occupational guidance, training, and placement 
information, to be of interest and value to all school executives, counselors, and 
personnel workers who may profit by knowing what others are doing. Reprints are 
available. News contributions from readers are requested——-THE EDITORS 


Occupational Adjustment Programs 


DENvVER—So successful was an Engineers Counseling program, held last spring in 
cooperation with the Colorado Engineering Council, that the schools, in keeping with their 
progressive policy regarding occupational adjustment, have made tentative plans for similar 
counseling arrangements with business, medicine, law, and trade and industry groups. In the 
engineer counseling program 500 boys, considering engineering as a career, capitalized on 
the Papen to confer with thirty-five of Colorado's leading engineers. By mutual agree- 
ment the program is to be continued this year, and expansion to other fields is held to be 
inevitable. Engineers in Detroit, Michigan, also cooperate with schools in carcer guidance 
(see OCCUPATIONS, January, 1937) 

As bases for more scientific occupational adjustment services, a new cumulative record 
is being introduced throughout the Denver school system this year; junior placement service 
is being considered. 


BALTIMORE—Nearly 1,000 girls from fifth and sixth grades are enrolled in eighteen 
centers in occupational classes devoted to intensive instruction in home management. They are 
girls who have lacked interest in the regular academic subjects, and who eventually will 
drop out of school. A nine-room cottage, known as the “Occupational Practice House,” takes 
twenty selected girls at a time, each for a month or six weeks for special training. (sec 
School Life, September, 1937) 


PHILADELPHIA—Each of two new vocational high schools opened this fall is equipped 
with two model stores for use in new three-year courses for prospective workers in the dis- 
tributive occupations and for those already employed in wholesale and retail selling activities. 
One store is for — in food merchandising and the other for department store and 
specialty store training. In addition to day school classes, instruction is planned for trade 
extension conference work for employers and employees; intensive courses for retailers and 
their workers; and classes for retail store workers at designated hours each week. 


New York Crry—Preparation for the foods industry is the latest field of vocational 
training offered by the newest of New York City’s twenty-four vocational high schools. 
Physical equipment includes a complete baking plant, a merchandising , cafeteria and 
kitchen. Courses of study, both practical and bend, include dietetics 4 a study of the 
food laws and sanitary codes. A course is to be given in occupational information, occupa- 


is 
tional surveys will be made from time to time, and new courses necessary to meet employ- 
ment opportunities indicated by the surveys will be added. 
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HousToN—lIn a new en of occupational education launched this year preparatory 
training is being given through part-time cooperative programs in Diversified Occupations, 
Trade and Industrial pursuits, and Distributive Occupations. (see current OCCUPATIONS, 


p- 123) 


MINNEAPOLIS—A committee of teachers and counselors have been engaged in revising 
and improving the homeroom procedure in the junior high school because they believe that 
counseling in the homeroom is essential to a guidance program that functions. (see 


current OCCUPATIONS, pp. 123-124) 


General Information 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION—The American Council on Education announces 
publication of No. 1 of Series IV in its Studies, Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts, by D. L. 
Hartley, for the American Youth Commission (106 pp., 50 cents). The book is an annotated 
bibliography reporting surveys made throughout the country of the problems of youth. 

The Commission publishes a monthly Bulletin, sent free upon request; also a pamphlet, 
Activities of the American Youth Commission. Address: American Youth Commission, 744 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Workers EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—The research division of this bureau has 

a eet a series of seven skits on Social ee “Labor in Search of —. 
e skits are arranged for reading by three members at meetings of labor unions, and deal 
particularly with problems of unemployment insurance. Copies of the series may be obtained 
for 25 cents per set from the Workers Education Bureau of America, 815 Mt. Vernon Place, 


Washington, D. C. 


PLUMBING CoursEs—A total of 116 courses for workers and prospective workers in 
the * cen trade were in operation last year in twenty-five states and Puerto Rico. Most 
of these courses were conducted in evening and part-time classes for workers already 


employed. 

AiR CONDITIONING—The air conditioning industry needs engineers, salesmen, esti- 
mators and draftsmen, mechanics, and service men, according to a report of a special com- 
mittee of trade and industrial educators in the North Atlantic States. (see Schoo! Life, Sep- 
tember, 1937) 


Activities in W ashin gton 


General 

NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE—Recent speeding up of a nation-wide survey of 
roduction and consumption under direction of the National Resources Committee, Harold 
Ickes, Chairman, is said to have close bearing on possible wage and hour legislation during 
the special session of Congress that starts November 15, 1937, according to United Press 
dispatches. There is intimation that new industrial control legislation is planned, the reports 
say. The Black-Connery Wages and Hours Bill, having passed the Senate in the last session, 

will be up for further consideration in the coming session. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS NOVEMBER 16-20—Schools are among agencies listed to 


aid in an intensive educational —> for the proposed census of the nation’s unemployed 
and ially employed persons. B containing not more than fourteen questions are to 


be distributed to approximately 31,000,000 families by 80,000 Post Office carriers on 
November 16 and 17. Blanks are to be mailed by midnight, November 20. Various “accuracy” 
tests and surveys are to be conducted, and the Federal Census Bureau will tabulate data and 

a final report for Congressional use. John D. Biggers, Toledo glass manufacturer, 
tS Administratoe of the Unemployment Census. 
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CONGRESS AND BusINEsS—A handy, greatly condensed record of what happened in 
the 1937 session of Congress that is important to business interests is presented in the 
August 28 issue of Business Week. 


In Federal Departments 


OrFice OF EpuCcATION—Plans for recommending the establishment of traveling coun- 
selors to meet the problems of rural youth are being considered by the Office of Education 
Youth Guidance Gomaiiine appointed recently by Commissioner Studebaker. The com. 
mittee is working on a publication, Planning Community Guidance Programs, and is con 
sidering various other projected programs relative to community youth guidance activities 
The major project of the group is to recommend plans for establishment of a Guidance 
Division in the Office of Education. Members are: Maris M. Proffitt, educational consultant 
and specialist in guidance, Chairman; John A. Lang, administrative assistant, CCC camp 
education, executive secretary; Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, special agent, trade and industrial 
education; William A. Ross, specialist, agricultural education; Elise Martens, specialist in 
the education of exceptional children; Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education ; 
James F. Rogers, M.D., specialist in health education; and David Segel, specialist in tests 
and measurements. 


Vocational Education—Before actually issuing certificates of allotment of federal funds 
under the George-Deen Act (extending the Smith-Hughes Act), Commissioner Studebaker 
has requested all state boards for vocational education “to ascertain the amounts of money 
they will properly and usefully spend during the year for efficiently managed programs, 
under provisions of the Act,” according to a recent Office press release. Under this change 
the federal and not state treasuries will retain umexpended balances. Education Office 
field agents will check state programs and expenditures during the year. News reports 
indicate that outside observers see in this regulation a reflection of the President’s message 
when he signed “with much reluctance” the appropriation for the Department of the Interior 
in which Congress voted $10,000,000 in excess of the budget estimate for vocational educa- 
tion. The new plan, according to the official news release, has been developed “in line with 
the policy of the government in providing funds for needed and economically administered 
programs of vocational education . . .” 


Recent Publications—Among recently issued publications of the Office of Education, 
obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Tovesnieat Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., are the following: 

Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 190 (15 cents). 

Cooperative Training in Retail Selling in the Public Secondary Schools. Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 186 (20 cents). 

Business Problems in Farming. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 183 (10 cents). 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBOR—The Women’s Bureau—Data on the hours, earnings, and 
working conditions of 27,000 women in factories, stores, laundries, dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, hotels, and restaurants, are included in a new bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, 
Employment of Women in Tennessee Industries (19 cents). 


The Children’s Bureau—Katharine F. Lenroot, chief, recently announced she will “push 
vigorously the fight for the Child Labor Amendment” now ratified by twenty-eight states, eight 
short of the required two-thirds. During 1937 Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, and New Mexico 
ratified. The twenty states that have not ratified the amendment to the Constitution are: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics—Outstanding in reports of 1937 legislation for labor law 
administration is Pennsylvania's showing of thirty new labor laws on wages, hours, safety, 
workmen's compensation, industrial homework and industrial relations. Its 54-hour week for 
women has been changed to 44 hours for both men and women, effective last September 1. 
we M. Bashore, Pennsylvania Secretary of Labor and Industry, is quoted by the Asso 
ciated Press as saying he expects the change to 44 hours for women to reduce relief rolls by 
ten per cent. He believes there will be jobs for 20,000 more women in the state.) 


Committee on Apprentice Training—Under the heading “Skilled Trades Offer One 
Solution to Jobless Problem of Young People,” The Washington Post for September 26 
tells how the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training operates. In the article William F 
Patterson, executive director, restates his belief that many young people have a chance to 
solve their unemployment problems by turning from the field of white collar jobs to that 
of skilled trades. 


Arkansas has joined Wisconsin and Oregon in passing legislation to encourage appren 
ticeship training. The Arkansas law contains nothing that is compulsory, and is modeled 
after a suggested bill prepared by a representative drafting committee nominated by Secre 
tary Perkins. 


With the “San Francisco Plan for Apprentice Training for Painters and Decorators’’ as 
a guide, state and local groups in all parts of the country are moving forward with similar 
plans. Among the states in which such action is reported to the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training are Arkansas, California, Colorado, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Ofto, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, and Wisconsin. The trades for which standards are being 
considered or have been adopted in these states include steamfitting, millwork, plumbing, 
painting and decorating, carpentry, electrical work, sheet metal working, machinist, printing, 
barbering, cosmetology, and many others. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—Three new junior placement divisions have been 
set up by the N. Y. A., in cooperation with the State Employment Services of Missouri and 
Alabama. They are located in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and in Bessemer, Ala. Mary H 
S. Hayes, of the N. Y. A. Junior Placement Service, announces also that this Service placed 
11,493 young men and women in private jobs during July and August. The State Employment 
Service of Connecticut has made itself responsible for the three junior placement divisions 
located in Hartford, Bridgeport, and New Haven. 


In This Issue of “Occupations” 


In the field of occupational adjustment, the current issue of OccUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine features the second of a series by superintendents who partici- 
pated in the NOC Tour. What can be done for youth in cities where there is no great 
offering of vocational training for high school pupils is told by L. John Nuttall, Jr., Super 
intendent of Salt Lake City Schools. Another outstanding feature is the first of a two-part 
oe on “Gathering Occupational Information in a Small Community,” by Florence 

. Clark. This series tells what materials are needed to start a counseling program in a 
small high school, and how they should be used. 

Occupational requirements in the relatively new field of public relations counsel are de 
scribed by Edward L. Bernays and Doris Fleischman, leaders in the profession. The need for 
guiding young people into agriculture is told by Paul L. Chapman, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Georgia. Occupational moans aids as seen in.the entertainment 
‘ype of motion pictures are revealed by Robert Hoppock, of the NOC staff. An abstract 
of available literature on the occupation of the air conditioning engineer is a valuable NOC 


contribution. 
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Occupational Supply and Demand 


A Monthly Survey Presented by the National Occupational Conference 
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Trends in Occupations for Women 


F OR SEVERAL YEARS past, discus- 
sions of trends in occupations have had a 
characteristically pessimistic quality. This 
has been particularly true so far as 
women’s occupations are concerned, for 
women found themselves too often dis- 
criminated against because of their sex, 
admonished to return to the kitchen and 
the nursery, and sometimes even violently 
upbraided for trying to take bread from 
the mouths of working men and their 
families. Economic recovery has cleared 
away some of this antagonism. Today it 
is possible to contemplate the current 
tendencies in women’s employment with- 
out despair and even with some enthu- 
siasm. This brightened picture of trends 
in feminine employment is reflected in 
the many sprightly and modernly authen- 
tic books and articles recently published 
about new careers for women. 

There can be no doubt that employ- 
ment generally is picking up. Reports of 
shortages of qualified personnel emanate 
from industrial centers, from trade jour- 
nals and business magazines in their edi- 
torial and feature pages, and from both 
public and private employment agencies. 

Such general indications as these are 


gratifying, but they lack that objectivity 
and that accuracy which would lead one 
to rely upon them with assurance. Unfor- 
tunately there is today no adequate basis 
for the accurate measurement of occupa- 
tional trends. Various efforts in this direc- 
tion are under way, but in the meantime 
reliance must be placed in the best in- 
formed opinion of the most competent 
observers. 

Accordingly, in assembling data for 
the following discussion, recourse has 
been had to three general sources of in- 
formation: (1) trade and professional 
journals; (2) public and private employ- 
ment offices serving both adult and junior 
women; and (3) placement offices of 
high schools, vocational schools, and 
women’s colleges. The Occupational 
Index, listing more than one thousand 
book and periodical publications appear- 
ing since January 1936, was an invaluable 
aid in the analysis of the literature. Em- 
ployment interviewers in many offices, 
placement officers of the public schools 
of eleven large cities, and the personnel 
officers of eleven women’s colleges have 
gtaciously cooperated by contributing 
their observations and opinions. 
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Despite current plaints regarding the 
surplus of office workers, the employment 
agencies generally report shortages of ex- 

rienced and fully competent stenog- 
raphers, and dictaphone and _ stenotype 
operators. True, the qualifications set by 
employers are exacting. Specialized ex- 
perience is demanded frequently. Agen- 
cies in New York City recently reported, 
for example, that stenographers with 
banking or financial experience were al- 
most impossible to find. Not only techni- 
cal competence is demanded of appli- 
cants, but pleasing appearance, attractive 
personality, and youth. For those who 
can meet these requirements, jobs are 
available. 

Recent legislation, such as the Social 
Security Act and various laws complicat- 
ing the tax structure, have resulted in a 
tremendous increase in the amount of 
clerical work necessary in private indus- 
try, and have created hundreds of new 
jobs in government. Operators of key 
punch and calculating machines are in 
such demand in some cities that em- 
ployers are training inexperienced per- 
sonnel in their own offices. 

Luxury industries and the domestic and 
personal service occupations have been 
among the first to feel the revivifying in- 
fluence of returning prosperity. Employ- 
ment agencies in New York City report a 
standing order for women experienced in 
candy-making, for example. Trained do- 
mestic workers have been at a premium 
for a long time, as any housewife will 
testify. Shortages of laundry workers and 
cleaning and dyeing operatives are fe- 
ported in several cities. Experienced 
beauty operators are in great demand in 
some places. Cooks, waitresses, and other 
hotel and restaurant workers are likewise 
not available in sufficient numbers to meet 
the demand in some communities. 

Experiences of high school and voca- 


tional school placement bureaus vary con- 
siderably with respect to success and diffi- 
culty in finding jobs for their graduates. 
Stenographers—excellently trained, but 
without experience—are a drug on the 
employment market in some cities and a 
commodity of great scarcity in others. The 
so-called ‘‘general clerical worker,” with 
no highly developed skills, seems to be in 
no particular demand anywhere. 


COLLEGE-TRAINED SECRETARIES 


Comments from the placement officers 
of women’s colleges are marked by optim- 
ism. The demand most consistently re- 
ported is for secretaries. This demand is 
corroborated in other quarters. The young 
woman graduate who is a competent secre- 
tary has by far the best chance of securing 
immediate employment according to rfe- 
ports from Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Florida. One college in the 
Metropolitan New York area reports, 
“We are besieged with calls from New 
York commercial agencies and secretarial 
schools to recommend people for calls 
which they have received.” 


NEED SPECIALIZED TEACHERS 


Again and again in the comments of 
these placement officers appear indications 
of an increasing demand for and insist- 
ence upon graduates with specialized 
training. The following statement by the 
Director of the Vocational Bureau of a 
college in New York State is characteristic 
of the situation generally: 

The group with which we are having the 
most dificulty as far as placements are con- 
cerned is the Liberal Arts, those who have 
majored in English, the sciences, language, 
psychology, etc. 

Even in teaching, a field which for 
many years has absorbed hundreds of the 
women gtaduates of our colleges, those 
with “general” educations are less in de- 
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mand than those whose training followed 
some practical or utilitarian direction. 
The vocational subjects, notably home 
economics, and to a lesser extent com- 
merce, are those for which teachers seem 
most needed in the public schools. Two 
colleges in widely separated parts of the 
country declared they were unable to 
meet the demand for home economics 
teachers. 

Physical education is another field in 
which demand for teachers is active. A 
southern college has found it impossible 
to recommend graduates for all available 
openings for public school librarians. 
And even in the traditional subjects, em- 
ployment opportunities for teachers are 
much better than they have been in several 
years. Candidates are more numerous in 
these subject matter fields and there is no 
actual shortage. 


SociaL WORKERS IN DEMAND 

In the related field of social work, the 
demand for personnel is reported to be 
currently too great for the colleges and 
training schools to satisfy. The demand 
may be directly attributed to the recent 
expansion of public welfare agency ac- 
tivities. According to a writer in OCCUPA- 
TIONS, the Social Security Board, finding 
it impossible to obtain enough trained 
workers, is already taking college gradu- 
ates without professional training. More- 
over, the American Association of Social 
Workers recently predicted increasing op- 
portunities in agencies other than those ad- 
ministered by the government. Whether or 
when relief expenditures will be curtailed, 
and what will happen to the many social 
workers engaged in relief activities should 
such curtailment come, is a matter for 
serious conjecture. 

Private duty nursing remains an over- 
crowded occupation; although the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day is bringing 


partial relief in some areas. The whole 
field of public health nursing, however, is 
experiencing a shortage of adequately 
trained workers, perhaps because an ad- 
ditional year of training is required. Both 
the U. S. Public Health Service and the 
American Journal of Nursing report nu- 
merous openings for public health nurses. 
Another potential outlet for trained 
nurses is the job of airplane hostess. But 
there are only about three air hostesses to 
every million women in the country, and 
despite stringent requirements there was 
some months ago a waiting list of a thou- 
sand qualified applicants, according to the 
Air Transport Association. 

Recreational leaders are much sought 
after. In January 1937, Agnes B. Leahy, 
executive secretary of the personnel divi- 
sion of the Girl Scouts, reported “‘a year- 
round average of twenty jobs unfilled”’ for 
leaders of recreational activities. Evidence 
that this situation remains largely un- 
changed is available in the report by a 
famous women’s college in New York 
State of ‘‘an increase in requests for camp 
counselors and recreational leaders’ dur- 
ing the last academic year. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ATTRACTS 


The department stores, which have 
during several years “‘clamored” for 
young women graduates of the better col- 
leges, have tended to become somewhat 
more selective in their choice of candidates. 
“There is always a good demand,” as one 
college personnel officer put it, “for those 
who give promise of becoming store exec- 
utives. The department stores are now 
employing no college graduates unless 
they feel that they can be promoted within 
a reasonable time to junior executive po- 
sitions.” 

Scientific research, greatly curtailed 
during recent years by economic limita- 
tions on budgets, has begun to offer new 
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employment opportunities. One eastern 
college for women reports “a definite im- 
rovement in the situation in regard to 
placement of laboratory assistants. Several 
of our graduates have been able to secure 
positions at satisfactory salaries ($100- 
$110) without the preliminary voluntary 
apprenticeship which has been practically 
always Mecessafy in recent years.” 

Several writers have commented on the 
peculiar fitness of women for administra- 
tive work in housing management, hotel 
and restaurant management, and other 
fields in which home economics training 
affords a useful background. The testi- 
mony of personnel officers indicates that 
college women are capitalizing on their 
aptitudes for these and similar occupations. 
Fashion reporting has caught the imagi- 
nation of college students; and one col- 
lege reports ‘‘a number of opportunities 
opening up.’ Commercial photography is 
another field in which college women 
have recently demonstrated their ability 
to secure jobs. Special librarians in banks, 
business houses, and industrial organiza- 
tions are being recruited from among 
graduates with appropriate technical and 
linguistic attainments. 


MARRIAGE AND JOBS 


Artists and writers still must make 
their marks before they can command 
employment. One college officer, whose 
general comments on the placement sit- 
uation are most optimistic, concedes that 
“students who want something ‘connected 
with the theater’ or some sort of writing 
job are the hardest to place.” A recent 
National Occupational Conference survey 
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of placement among the 1936 graduates 
of collegiate schools and departments of 
journalism revealed that two out of three 
of the women graduates are now em- 
ployed; among men the percentage of 
placements was substantially higher. Sev- 
eral women, however, chose husbands in 
preference to managing editors. Indeed, 
one of the most striking reflections of re- 
turning prosperity is the increasing mar- 
riage rate among women college and uni- 
versity graduates. 

While marriage no longer means per- 
manent removal from the employment 
market, it is nevertheless a fact that the 
married woman faces even greater ob 
stacles than her unmarried sister. Even in 
the teaching profession, than which no 
other can be said to know more about in- 
dividual differences, marriage is supposed 
in some mysterious way to incapacitate a 
woman for satisfactory service. During 
the school year 1930-1931, the research 
division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation made a survey of 1,473 cities. In 
one-third of these, single women teachers 
who married were required to resign at 
once. In another third, such teachers were 
permitted to retain their positions until 
the expiration of the school year, at which 
time their resignations were required. In 
only one out of three of the cities were 
teachers who married permitted to con- 
tinue on the same basis as before. 

But despite all the hurdles placed in 
her path, despite prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, and general masculine cussedness, 
the young woman of today faces a future 
of opportunities undreamed by her 
mother’s generation. 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
———— ee 





Plans for the 1938 Convention 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


F OR THE 1938 annual convention 
of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations the theme is to be 
“The Coordination of Educational Per- 
sonnel Services.”” This subject was offi- 
cially chosen at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Council held at the 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20, 
1937. It is assumed that the member and 
cooperative associations will center their 
individual programs around the central 
theme so far as possible. 

The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall at Atlantic 
City will be the headquarters for the con- 
vention. Hotel accommodations have been 
arranged satisfactorily, according to a 
report to the Executive Committee by J. 
H. Bentley, who has served as chairman 
of the Committee on the date and place 
of meeting. 

The dates of the convention have been 
determined by Mr. Bentley's committee. 
They are February 23 to 26. 

The three major national associations 
comprising the Council have appointed 
their program chairmen and are proceed- 
ing with the task of securing their speak- 


ers for this convention. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association has se. 
lected Lynn A. Emerson, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Yonkers, New York, 
to head the committee that will prepare 
its program. M. D. Helser, Iowa State 
University, is acting in this capacity for 
the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, and Dean Harriett Allyn, Mount 
Holyoke College, carries the responsibility 
for the National Association of Deans of 
Women. Miss Helen Fisk of Pasadena, 
California, is arranging a program for the 
Western Personnel Service, and several 
other cooperative associations are making 
plans for special meetings. 

The leadership of the American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions for this year has been placed in the 
hands of Fred C. Smith, former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, now Dean at the University 
of Tennessee. Serving with Chairman 
Smith, as chairman of the joint program 
committee, is J. Hillis Miller, President 
of Keuka College. 

Four periods have been set aside for 
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© general meetings under Council auspices. 
" They are: a luncheon meeting on Wednes- 
) day, the 23rd; an afternoon meeting on 
Wednesday; a morning session on Friday, 
| February 25; and an evening session on 
) Friday. 
| The present tentative plans are that 
| the first meeting shall be given over to an 
| address by an outstanding representative 


from industry who will speak on the sub- 


) ject: “The General Organizational Princi- 

ples in Industry Applicable to Educational 
Administration.” 

| The second session will consist of a 
discussion by ten or twelve key people, 


_ who previously have been provided with 


advance copies of the luncheon address, in 


; 
; 
' an attempt to show the relationship be- 
; tween the guidance principles used in in- 


dustry and their applicability to educa- 


| tional and community youth service. 


! 
¢ 
4 


The third general session will represent 
an attempt to coordinate guidance and 
personnel services in a particular educa- 
cational institution. This discussion will 
be approached from an administrative and 
institutional point of view, and will be 
cartied on by representative college presi- 
dents and administrators. 

The Friday evening session will be in 
the nature of an occupational adjustment 
panel conducted by Edwin A. Lee, Direc- 
tor of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, in which he will have the coopera- 
tion of a half-dozen or more of the city 
superintendents who accompanied him on 
the Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents conducted last 
spring by the National Occupational Con- 
ference. 

Officers of the Council are working in 
close cooperation with the presidents and 
chairmen of the affiliated organizations. 
It is believed that the program in February, 
centered as it is around the coordination 
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of educational personnel services, will 
represent a long forward step in the co- 
operative endeavor to meet the needs and 
problems of American youth. 

J. Hituts MILLER 
President, Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 








Aren't We All? 
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A Message from the President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 


In Middletown in Transition the Lynds 
point out repeatedly the weakness, almost 
complete impotence of education and the 
church to bring about social changes in 
what they call “‘a pecuniary culture.” The 
schools profess themselves as devoted to 
the recognition and exploitation of indi- 
vidual differences in a milieu dedicated 
to emphasis upon sameness. The church, 
as spiritual leader, should be militant for 
enlightenment and change, but in sheer 
self-defense falls back on the divinity of 
the changeless. 


Middletown, like every other society, lives 
by a relatively small and selected group of 
cultural clichés, bred of its experience and 
emotionally heavily loaded with moral affect. 
These are the underlying drumbeats of life 
in Middletown. They “make sense’’ and give 
the security of the familiar; and in times of 
strain they tend to stiffen and to become obli- 
gatory behavior. But a system of education 
committed to “education for individual dif- 
ferences” in however small a degree is not 
calculated to encourage the wholesale reliance 
on old symbols. . . . “Education for individual 
differences” will continue to mean tolerance 
as to the poet one reads, if any, and “major- 
ing” in literature or science, but it may mean 
in the years that lie ahead, less than at any 
time in the history of the city, the right to be 
“different” as regards the broadening area of 
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issues and activities which Middletown re- 
gards as central to its group welfare. 

Again we read: 

Confronted by this need for a threefold type 
of education, Middletown has made a move 
characteristic of a culture under strain. It has, 
for the most part, left the central educational 
train untouched and simply hitched on an- 
other boxcar called a “guidance program.” 
And, as noted above, the program in opera- 
tion is as yet concerned primarily with aca- 
demic guidance, leaving social guidance and 
job guidance largely untouched. 

These are sad thoughts. Whether they 
accurately represent the situation in the 
one town described is not the point. For 
Middletown is Middletown all over the 
country, and any teacher or administrator 
who has earnestly striven to carry out in 
practice a philosophically and socially 
sound program, knows full well how 
quickly he is pulled up short by the climate 
of opinion that pervades the public at 
large, the parent in particular, the teach- 
ers in general, and alas—the pupils them- 
selves. Is guidance really possible in 
Middletown? 

The gloom thickens even a little more 
as we read what Overstreet has to say in 
A Declaration of Interdependence. After 
emphasizing the importance of acquiring 
a knowledge of certain “serviceable facts” 
about ourselves, about other people, and 
about the mechanism of society, he says: 


Education as we have known it has in- 
herited a certain snobbishness toward ser- 
viceable facts. It has had a higher for 
facts that serve no useful purpose than for 
facts that go to work carrying their dinner 
pails with them. Thus it took a long time 
for schools even to consider such a useful 
thing as health education. But then we have 
had a long training in such snobbishness. We 
have always liked the gentleman, “with no 
visible means of support,” better than the 
worker with the signs all over him of having 
to support himself. The curious paradox 
about democratic education is that it stems 


out of aristocracy and tries nostalgically t, 
relieve its high-born past. 

Overstreet dispels some of the gloom 
in his discussion of the pluralistic approach 
toward making the world a better place 
in which to live. “Such an approach gives 
every one of us something that he can 
effectually do, and do now.” This in re. 
sponse to the “particular kind of despair 
that all too frequently possesses the finer 
type of mind: it is the despair that come 
from realizing the magnitude of what 
needs to be done and the insignificanc 
of what he himself can do.” If we believe 
that vocational guidance offers a philos 
phy and practice of education which wil! 
enable education to do what it has always 
pretended to do, and will enable bo 
and girls better to face the complexity of 
life, then that may give us “something 
effectual to do, and do now.” 

All these thoughts are ship thoughts 
stirred up by the wind and waves and the 
dolce far niente which make it possible t 
lie back and read a book. (Another sad 
thought in this reiteratedly complex world 
is that, what with everything blaring at 
you—tadio, automobiles, airplanes, mov 
ies, crowds of people—it is so hard t 
read a book. You have to sneak awa) 
in a ship, or else pull down the windows 
and the shades, cut off the radio, and craw! 
into bed after midnight—with a book 
Such is Middletown!) After combing 
southern Europe there is driven in upon 
us once more, incisively and forcefully, 
the importance of viewing objectively, 
critically, and sympathetically the culture 
in which any educational program at 
tempts to function. And it is all so baf- 
fling. Modern auto roads built without 
benefit of machinery, intensive land cult:- 
vation culminating in the hand flail of 
Biblical times, the slums of Naples con- 
tiguous with the most modern shipping 
facilities (as in New York!), finely tai- 
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lored landscapes and ragged land-tailors, 
rugged mountaineers just up the slope 
from the languid toilers of the hot valleys. 
Cultures struggling out of dark holes and 
filth, and cultures scrubblingly clean for 
centuries. Hundreds of thousands born 
into occupations as they are born into their 
churches. Schools that hammer home the 
rudiments of communication and religion, 
and schools that expound the subtleties of 
philosophy and science. Public schools that 
are compulsory and free, and public 
schools that charge tuition, and people that 
are too poor to go to either. Poverty and 
“picturesqueness,”” poverty and bad eyes 
and legs, poverty and sturdy health. 
Every picture carries us back to an 
analogy or a contrast at home. Where is 
Middletown? Where is guidance? Where 
are we counselors? In our own culture, 
pecuniary or otherwise, are we doing one 
thing effectually? Anyway, you had better 
crawl into wherever you hide to do your 
reading and absorb these two books.’ 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


A County Plans Guidance 


Preston County, West Virginia, is mani- 
festing a very deep interest in guidance. 
The fall meeting of the senior high school 
principals and teachers, which was held on 
Friday, September 10, at Kingwood, West 
Virginia, was devoted to this subject. 
Chester Liller, a teacher of history and eco- 
nomics in Kingwood High School, is 
president of the organization and chair- 
man of the county committee to prepare 
a guidance program. 

Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Gui- 

1 Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen Merrell. 
Middletown in Transition, New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1937; Overstreet, Harry A. A Declaration of 


Interdependence. New York, W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1937. 


dance and Placement, and Paul B. Stevens, 
Counselor in the Baltimore City College, 
a senior high school for boys, both of the 
Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore 
Maryland, addressed the general meeting 
The afternoon was devoted to a small 
working conference with members of the 
guidance committee, two teachers from 
each senior high school, with Mr. Liller 
as chairman. With the interest and desire 
to work which was manifested, this county 
program should go far. 

One of the most outstanding things 
about the meeting was the active part which 
was taken by the Superintendent, Paul W 
Watson; the Assistant Superintendent, 
Kenneth W. Shaffer; and the senior high 
school principals. A guidance program can 
develop only as far as the principal wishes, 
so one that is initiated by the administrator 
has unlimited possibilities. 

Best wishes to Preston County, West 
Virginia! 


New York City 

The New York City Branch of the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
reports a record membership for 1937 of 
218, consisting of representatives from 
schools and colleges, industrial personnel 
departments, guidance bureaus, and child 
welfare, recreational, social, religious, and 
health organizations. 

Due to a definite preference indicated by 
a recent canvass of the membership, din- 
ner meetings will be continued during the 
coming year, and will be held at the Hotel 
Iroquois at 6.00 p.m. After the chairman's 
introductory remarks and the presentation 
of a brief book review, the formal pro- 
grams will start promptly at 7:30. Follow- 
ing is the schedule of coming meetings of 
the New York Branch Association: 


Tuesday, Oct. 19. “The Practicing Coun 
selor Speaks.” A panel discussion under the 
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chairmanship of Lynn A. Emerson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in charge of Vocational 
Education, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Friday, November ... Joint meeting with 
the Welfare Council of New York City. Date 
to be announced. 


Tuesday, December 14. “Training for Spe- 
cific Jobs vs. Generalized Vocational Train- 
ing.” A short debate between Edwin A. Lee, 
Director, National Occupational Conference, 
and Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropoli- 
tan Vocational High School. To be followed 
by a discussion participated in by guest rep- 
resentatives of employers, school administra- 
tors, and the local Board of Education. 


Tuesday, January 18, 1938. “Putting Tests 
to Work—What to Do About Test Scores in 
Guidance Work.”” An address by Walter V. 
Bingham, author of Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing. There will be no February meeting 
owing to the NVGA convention. 


Tuesday, March 15. “What Does the Em. 
ployer Look for in a Prospective Employee?” 
A symposium under the leadership of D. 
Arthur Straight, of the C. I. T. Corporation, 
soap sg in by several employing officers 
or large corporations located in the metro- 
politan area. 

Tuesday, May 10. Annual business meeting 
and résumé of the yeat’s work of the New 
York Association. 


Nomination of NVGA Officers 

Attention of members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association is called 
to the Individual Nominating Ballot, 
printed on page 208 of this issue. This 
ballot should be carefully filled out and 
mailed to Dean Fred C. Smith, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., not later 
than December 1, 1937. Full instructions 
appear at the top of the ballot. 
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Is Business Responsible for the Unemployed? 


A SIGNIFICANT STUDY REPORTED 


An ARTICLE entitled, ‘““A Test Tube 
for Unemployment,” appearing in the Oc- 
tober issue of Nation’s Business, describes 
a survey undertaken for that magazine of 
a group of 100 persons living in an un- 
named industrial city, who were on relief 
in June, 1937. The individuals studied 
were selected at random by the local De- 
partment of Public Welfare in order that 
a representative cross-section of persons 
engaged either in WPA work or on 
straight relief could be obtained for study. 

Fifty-six of the surveyees had never 
been employed in private business, and of 
these more than fifty per cent were house- 
wives who had never trained themselves 
for any gainful occupation, while seven- 
teen others were past seventy years of age. 
It is the contention of this article that these 
two classes of persons constitute unem- 
ployables and are not the responsibility 
of business. 

In the group of surveyees with employ- 
ment experience, more than half had been 
unemployed for at least the past four years. 
The average 1929 annual earnings of the 


fifty-six individuals with part-time or full- 
time employment averaged $940—some 
$400 lower than the per capita annual in- 
come of all the nation’s workers for this 
year. Eighty-two of the surveyees had never 
started a savings bank account. 

The inference to be drawn from this 
survey, the writer holds, is that a large 
proportion of current relief expenditures 
is being used for purposes that have no 
realistic connection with unemployment. 
Charity, being a social problem, is not a 
responsibility of business, and expen- 
ditures for living expenses of unemploy- 
ables should not be lumped with expen- 
ditures for the support of employables, 
nor should business be stigmatized for 
failing to support persons unable to work, 
the writer believes. 

Needed information about the numbers 
of relief recipients able and those unable 
to work, existing in WPA files, is not 
available for publication, the article 
charges. It also challenges the efficacy of 
the impending national unemployment 
census since it must depend largely upon 
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the subjective judgments of the registrants 
both as to whether they are unemployed 
and employable. In pointing out that dur- 
ing the nation’s most prosperous years 
sixty per cent or more of the population of 
a typical community are unemployed, the 
writer goes on to state: “Most of this sixty 

r cent, of course, constitutes housewives 
and school children, but a housewife evi- 
dently becomes unemployed, for statistical 
purposes, whenever she decides that she 
would like a job if the pay were high 
enough, and the work sufficiently con- 
genial.” 

This article is accompanied by a table 
listing the occupations of the surveyees 
with previous work experience, and by 
eleven brief typical case records. 


Writing on “Labor's Divided Mind” 
( Nation’s Business, October, 1937), Leo 
Wolman, Columbia University professor 
of economics, and long a consultant to the 
federal government and labor unions, 
stresses the point that the average Ameri- 
can worker is still trying to make up his 
mind about current labor doctrines and 
policies. Dr. Wolman assures his readers 
that “the average American working man 
possesses a great fund of experience and 
common sense,” and that while present- 
day labor tends to approve of most acts 
of the federal government in return for 
sponsorship of an unusual program of 
labor legislation, it also tends to discount 
the potency of trade unionism, especially 
in periods of depression. 

Professor Wolman also finds that most 
workingmen resent the vast bureaucracies 
of leading national labor organizations 
and their policies of intimidation and 
violence. He sees the non-union area con- 
tinuing large and predominant, and notes 
that some company unions are still sur- 
viving and retaining popularity. The A. F. 
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of L. has regained much of the prestige 
lost to the C. I. O. prior to the epidemic 
of sit-down strikes, the writer avers. 

In conclusion Dr. Wolman mentions 
the fact that trade unionism has always 
been a fluctuating and minority movement 
wherever men have been free to join or 
to refuse to join, and he feels that the 
tendency of organized labor to contract 
or expand with shifting business condi- 
tions is not likely to change unless an 
authoritarian government demands that 
all employees join unions. Should such 
regimentation come into effect, he re- 
marks, all our labor unions would lose 
their present autonomy and would be 
controlled by the state as they are in 
European fascist countries. 


Printed results of the vocational ability 
business tests, formulated and tried out 
during the past two years by the Joint 
Committee of the National Office Man- 
agement Association and the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, are 
now available from the secretary of the 
latter organization. This publication in- 
cludes the entire number of tests used. 
Believing that they have now completed 
the experimental stage, the two associa- 
tions are now working on a plan for the 
permanent administration of the tests, 
and are seeking a suitable employer or- 
ganization to sponsor them. As part of 
this current program over 2,000 pupils 
were tested last June at six large national 
centers, and certificates of approval signed 
by both associations have been issued to 
those who passed the tests satisfactorily. 

According to Frederick G. Nichols, 
writing in the September issue of the 
Journal of Business Education, the results 
of these ability tests have encouraged em- 
ployers to establish production standards 
for office workers, and have led business 
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schools to develop all-around ability to 
handle complex office jobs. Authors of 
the tests have striven to discount speed 
performance in favor of stressing actual 
office conditions in the general fields of 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 


Writing on “The Labor Crisis” in the 
Autumn, 1937 number of the Yale Re- 
view, Alvin Johnson, Associate Editor of 
the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, and 
Director, New School for Social Research, 
calls upon employers and labor leaders to 
get together and work out a discipline by 
consent rather than by dictatorship. Stat- 
ing that “the cards are no longer stacked 
against labor,” Dr. Johnson proposes 
amendment of the Wagner Act to permit 
employers to evoke the offices of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to deter- 
mine the proper labor group for collective 
bargaining and to ban all strikes until the 
Board has rendered a decision on the par- 
ticular issue at stake. He points out that 
while no labor leader can offer absolute 
assurance to employers against outlaw ac- 
tivity among all its members, serious and 
widespread unauthorized labor distur- 
bances subsequent to settlements satisfac- 
tory to both sides, threaten union leader- 
ship. 

Foreseeing more agreement between 
worker and employer in the future, Dr. 
Johnson warns both to recognize the para- 
mount rights of the general public “which 
is entitled to the continuous and abundant 
supply of the necessities of life such as 
our natural resources and present state of 
technique permit.” 

Advice to employers, given by Sumner 
H. Slichter, lecturing on industrial re- 
lations at Harvard’s business school, and 
reported by Time, includes admonitions to 
not tamper with workers’ organizations, 


to use no spies, to promote no company 
unions, to avoid agreements with expira- 
tion dates, and to refuse to recognize one 
union as exclusive bargaining agent in 
cases of inter-union conflicts. Professor 
Schlichter also advised employers to find 
new ways to keep the door open to pro- 
motion for employees. 


Careers in the field of industrial design 
are reviewed in the September, 1937, issue 
of Independent Woman, by Catherine 
Oglesby, writer on women’s occupations. 
Mrs. Oglesby describes the work of Amer- 
ica’s top women designers and experts in 
interior decoration, plastics, shop exte- 
riors, furniture, automobile interiors, tex- 
tiles, table linen, packaging, and metal- 
ware. From her study of these successful 
designers the writer decides that there are 
three basic necessities for the beginner in 
the industrial design field: a thorough 
grounding in the classical art, close con- 
tact with the buying public, and an intense 
and intelligent curiosity about production 
methods. To these fundamentals must be 
added an education in art school, with es- 
pecial attention to draftsmanship, and a 
decision to work either in soft or hard 
materials. Details are also given in this 
article regarding various ways and means 
of gaining experience ind the earnings to 


be expected. 


Three years with the CCC are graphi- 
cally outlined by the Commander of Com- 
pany 5757 in the September 11 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. This writer, 
who has had personal contact with over 
1,000 CCC enrollees, draws the following 
distinction between the enrollees of 1933 
and those of 1937: “The boy who once 
held a good job has given way to the lad 
who doesn’t know what work means . . 
most recruits have often grown up in a 
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world where being jobless is the normal 
thing and relief is expected. Today we 
seldom see . . . the discouraged, disillu- 
sioned youth of 1933. These boys are 
more docile and less worldly wise. And 
their needs are vastly different from those 
of the corps’ first enrollees.” 

The author urges that the present CCC 
bring unoriented and untrained enrollees 
to a proper outlook upon life and train 
them in some saleable ability that will en- 
able them to earn a living in both good 
times and bad. To accomplish this, he 
says, it is mecessary to break down the 
opposition of trade unions to elementary 
camp training in the various building 
trades, and to secure more funds for vo- 
cational education than the present allot- 
ment of two per cent of the total cost of 
the corps. He recommends that each 
camp specialize in a few kinds of training, 
related where possible to project work or 
to neighborhood industry, and that each 
enrollee be assigned to that camp which 
teaches the type of work that he wants to 
do and for which he is suited. 


A study of the training offered in the 
distributive occupations in forty-nine 
small high schools in Ohio appears in the 
September issue of the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, with forty-two of the 
schools reporting proportions as high as 
fifty per cent of their graduates entering 
retailing positions. Though only eleven 
high schools offer retailing instruction, 
thirty-two additional schools favor both 
elective vocational training in selling and 
required courses in general information 
about fields of distribution. Most of the 
high schools offering distributive training 
have doubled enrollments in these courses 
during the past year, but none reports 

cooperation with local merchants. 


On the basis of her survey, the author 
outlines a suggested retailing curriculum 
for the small high school—a curriculum 
now planned for adoption in Ohio, with 
attention to general techniques that later 
may be utilized and adapted to specific 
requirements of the jobs obtained. She 
emphasizes that salesmanship for the smal 
shop as well as for the large department 
store should be taught by the high school. 


There is little chance for the introduc. 
tion of Diesel engine power into the plea- 
sure automobile field until the motoring 
public is willing to sacrifice smoothness 
and quietness for fuel economy. This state- 
ment is credited by the Penn State Alumni 
News (September, 1937) to O. D. Trei- 
ber of General Motors, addressing the 
annual meeting of the Oil and Gas Power 
Division of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers held at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

At this meeting General Motors an- 
nounced that an entirely new plant at De- 
troit will manufacture automotive Diesels 
capable of traveling up to forty miles on a 
gallon of fuel now costing less than ten 
cents. Experts agreed that automotive 
Diesels will not replace gasoline motors 
in pleasure cars until the public becomes 
more acutely conscious of fuel costs. If the 
motorist is willing to overlook lack of 
smoothness and quietness speakers believe 
that the passenger car Diesel engine is a 
practical mechanical possibility, and _re- 
ported remarkable progress in Diesel de- 
velopment for such cars in the past two 
years. Use of such engines thus far is con- 
fined to a few experimental units and as 
yet they are not in production. 


Writing on “Scholastic Motivation and 
the Choice of a Vocation” (School and 
Society, September 18), E. G. William- 
son, Director of the University Testing 
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Bureau, University of Minnesota, contro- 
verts the widely held conception that the 
college student with a vocational motive 
gets higher grades than the student with 
no vocational purpose. From his experi- 
mental study of the problem at Minne- 
sota, Dr. Williamson concludes that 
“neither the certainty of a choice nor the 
possession of a choice appear to be diag- 
nostic of serious educational purpose and, 
therefore, predictive of higher scholar- 
ship.” He points out the need for careful 
scrutiny by counselors of the choices of 
students who “know” definitely what 
courses they want and are “‘certain’’ that 
they have the requisite abilities and ap- 
titudes for the chosen occupation. The 
writer in closing concedes that perhaps 
after being assisted by clinical guidance 
to arrive at a vocational choice, a student's 
scholarship might henceforth be effective- 
ly improved through vocational motiva- 
tion. 

The career of a movie magazine writer, 
entertainingly told by Kirtley Baskette in 
a September issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, is described as not at all glam- 
orous and infinitely taxing to the individ- 
ual’s ingenuity. Fan magazine scribes, 
nicknamed ‘“‘angleworms,” are usually 
paid by the story and at rates commen- 
surate with the novelty and public interest. 
The average story pays from $50-$150, 
while leading writers get $500 per revela- 
tion. These magazine writers constantly 
face stiff competition from newspaper cor- 


respondents of whom Hollywood has 
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more than any other city in the nation 
excepting New York and Washington. 


“Bridging the Gap Between School and 
Industry” is discussed by Frederick A. 
Van Fleet in a recent issue of The Iron 
Age. He points out how industrial con- 
cerns have lately been establishing train- 
ing programs for inexperienced youth in 
order to replenish the increasing shortage 
of skilled workers, and urges the assist- 
ance of education and industry to establish 
cooperative training so that the graduate 
may have a reasonable chance of a job. 

The September issue of Fortune, devoted 
to the history and prospects of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, contains a chapter 
on the various marine labor unions and 
vivid thumbnail sketches of eight marine 
employees including an able seaman, a 
freezer, a bos’n, and an oiler. 


In “Careers Limited” (Scribner's, Octo- 
ber, 1937) Margaret Collins urges em- 
ployed women to give up their jobs after 
they have children. Citing disadvantages 
of nursemaids and nursery schools as 
alternatives to the advantages of an in- 
telligent mother’s guidance, Mrs. Collins 
argues that the mother in the home may 
substitute participation in municipal bet- 
terment for a career, or engage in part- 
time work involving a moderate number 
of daily hours and sufficiently remunera- 
tive to pay for the services of a general 
houseworker. 
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American Vocational Association Convention 


BALTIMORE—DECEMBER 1 TO 4, 1937 


‘Roaere-ons years ago a few far- 
sighted educators, business men, and labor 
men united their forces for the promotion 
of a type of education which, at that time, 
hardly existed in the field of public en- 
deavor. They slowly drew others to their 
aid and became the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
Eleven years later this became the Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Education. 
Once again, in 1926, the name was 
changed to the American Vocational As- 
sociation, which today enrolls over 17,000 
members. The growth in membership has 
been not only a measure of the interest of 
individuals in training for occupational 
efficiency, but also of the very real influ- 
ence of the Association upon the course 
of vocational education throughout the 
country. The latest manifestation has been 
the recent signing of the George-Deen 
Bill by President Roosevelt, thus making 
$14,483,000 available for this type of 
education. 

For many years the AVA has included 
a Vocational Guidance Section in its 
varied program. This year, under the gui- 


dance of Leona C. Buchwald, immediate 
past president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, this Section will 
present features which should be attractive 
to all those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of a more effective relationship 
between vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education—and who shouldn't be? 
As a matter of fact, this is only one of 
the features which should be of intense 
interest to vocational counselors every- 
where, for it has always seemed that voca- 
tional guidance could not be effective un- 
less it took account of all possible means 
of training for whatever vocation or group 
of vocations might be chosen by the 
young person, while vocational education 
could not be effective without adequate 
means for selecting those boys and girls 
who were fit for each type of training. 
Appropriately enough, the first session, 
on Thursday afternoon, December 2, wil! 
be devoted to a discussion of the recent 
Occupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents under the auspices of the 
National Occupational Conference. A 
panel considering the topic, ‘The Super- 



























































intendents Look at Occupational Adjust- 
ment” will be under the chairmanship of 
Edwin A. Lee, Director of NOC. The 
superintendents themselves will be Ben G. 
Graham of Pittsburgh, Carroll R. Reed of 
Minneapolis, David E. Weglein of Balti- 
more, and Frank W. Ballou of Washing- 
ton. 

The following morning an attempt will 
be made to thresh out this relationship be- 
tween vocational education and vocational 
guidance under the title, “To what extent 
are Vocational Education and Vocational 
Guidance essential to each other for suc- 
cessful school administration, and how es- 
sential are both to the completely effective 
education of our young people?” The presi- 
dents of the two national associations rep- 
resenting these movements will act as co- 
chairmen of a panel of administrators, 
Arthur K. Getman for the AVA and 
Franklin J. Keller for NVGA. The panel 
members will be State Directors George 
P. Hambrecht of Wisconsin, H. A. Tie- 
mann of Colorado, and O. D. Adams of 
Oregon; also Irvin S. Noall, Supervisor 
of Industrial Art and Occupational Edu- 
cation, Salt Lake City Schools; Walter B. 
Jones, Chief, Industrial Education Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
un- Instruction; and Frank Cushman of the 
United States Office of Education: 

This panel will be followed in the af- 
ternoon by one devoted to “The Prob- 
lems of Youth,” under the chairmanship 
of Howard A. Campion, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools at Los Angeles. The 
members will be William H. Stead, Asso- 
ciate Director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, William F. Patterson of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
Donald S. Bridgman of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
Howard W. Oxley, Education Director for 
CCC Camps, U. S. Office of Education. 
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At the final session on Saturday morn- 
ing “The Placement of Youth” will be dis- 
cussed from four points of view under 
the leadership of Jerome H. Bentley, Ac- 
tivities Director of the New York City 
YMCA. The point of view of the schools 
will be presented by Irwin D. Medinger, 
Placement Counselor in the Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools; of Labor by Dr. Stead or a 
member of his Department; of the Voca- 
tional Schools by John H. Parks, Director 
of Vocational Education in Williamsport, 
Pa.; and of a going Cooperative Plan be- 
tween the Department of Labor and the 
Schools, by Edith Gwinn, of Philadelphia. 

While it is essential that vocational 
counselors keep themselves aware of the 
developments in their own immediate field, 
it is perhaps even more essential that they 
keep abreast of progress in those fields that 
are closely related. The Baltimore Con- 
vention of the AVA presents an excellent 
opportunity to do this. From four to five 
thousand persons will attend. Among them 
will be State Directors and Supervisors of 
Vocational Education, employers, labor 
leaders, and other school officials and 
teachers representing Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Commercial Education, Vocational 
Guidance, Home Economics Education, In- 
dustrial Arts Education, Part-time Educa- 
tion, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Trade 
and Industrial Education. And in each 
field there will be varied programs to meet 
the immediate interest of everyone. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
President, National Vocational! 
Guidance Association 


Rutgers Conference Discusses 
Adjustment of College Men 
Special problems of adjustment and 
guidance as they relate to the college 
gtaduate in industry were subjected to 
intensive discussion at the Twelfth An- 
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nual Industrial Conference, held Septem- 
ber 9 under the auspices of the Extension 
Division of Rutgers University, at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, when more than 
300 industrial relations executives gath- 
ered to hear a panel discussion on this 
phase of personnel administration. 

Participating in the panel under the 
chairmanship of O. W. Eshbach, Person- 
nel Department of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, were 
Arthur M. Greene, Dean of the School of 
Engineering, Princeton University; Fred 
H. Pumphrey, Head of the Department 
of Electrical Engineering, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Glenn L. Gardiner, Assistant to 
the President, Forstmann-Woolen Com- 
pany; E. C. Morse, Director of Public 
Relations, RCA Manufacturing Company; 
and P. W. Boynton, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

Charging industry with the final job 
of changing an immature youth into an 
efficient employee, Professor Pumphrey 
said that four years of college was too 
short a time in which to mould character. 
He indicated that a solution to the adjust- 
ment problem of the college man in in- 
dustry lay partly in the possibility of a 
transition program in industry by which 
the young college graduate would be fur- 
ther developed and trained in the proper 
attitudes and objectives of industry. 

Two hundred and fifty college men 
now in industry indicated on a question- 
naire sent out by Professor Pumphrey 
that the non-technical subjects not pur- 
sued in college, which would have helped 
them most in their present positions in 
industry, were management, psychology, 
and personnel, indicating the importance 
of human relations as a factor in adjust- 
ment. Cooperation and personality de- 
velopment are not stressed sufficiently 



























in colleges, Professor Pumphrey believes. 

Glenn L. Gardiner further emphasized 
the responsibility of industry when he 
said that the problem of the college grad- 
uate was fostered by industry through its 
policy of “buying talent’’ from the 
campuses of the country. 

“What is needed,” Mr. Gardiner 
asserted, “is a better understanding of the 
college man’s specifications by manage- 
ment. Management is often too over- 
critical of college graduates when they 
fail to meet the too-high standards ex- 
pected of them.” It was declared by Mr. 
Eshbach that the problem might be helped 
by college men getting jobs just like any- 
one else, without being selected by in- 
dustry. 

Discussion brought out that participants 
believed an important technique in the 
guidance of the college graduate, helping 
him to make a better adjustment to the 
problems of his better integration into the 
job, is the follow-up, made by the em- 
ployment manager or supervisor, the 
purpose of which is to inform the new 
employee of his progress. Occasional 
personal talks help to encourage the 
college man who has entered on a new 
job and whose actual experience in in- 
dustry is limited. 

Conclusions summarized from the after- 
noon’s discussion pointed to the necessity 
for more cooperation between colleges and 
industry, the latter making their require- 




















































training their graduates for use by indus- 
try. 

‘nie managers were cautioned 
against the dangers of “over-selling” the 
college graduate, leading him to believe 
that he will make faster progress than is 
compatible with company policy. The 
college graduate, on the other hand, must 
leave his degrees behind, with the knowl- 
edge that he is likely to make more 
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Youth Opportunities Considered 

at Forum on Current Problems 
Opportunities ahead for today’s youth 
generation, presented by well-known 
speakers from the business, industrial, and 
governmental world, featured the pro- 
gram of the seventh annual New York 
Herald Tribune Forum on Current Prob- 
lems, with the 1937 topic, ‘“The Second 
Discovery of America.” Two of the five 
sessions held in New York October 4 and 
5 were devoted largely to youth prob- 
lems: one under the topic, ““A Generation 
Finding Itself,” and the other, “The Road 
Forward.” At the opening session Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking on “‘Con- 
science or Chaos,” advised youth “to build 
with honesty out of the present turmoil 
a pattern for living on a plane which will 
allow us to do away with fear.” The clos- 
ing session was featured by a message 
broadcast by President Roosevelt from his 
train at Cleveland, in which he urged 
people wishing to gain a proper perspec- 
tive on current conditions to travel widely 
about the nation and talk with farmers, 
small business proprietors, and gasoline at- 
tendants. 

At other sessions there was helpful dis- 
cussion on the freedom of the press, on 
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some proposed legislative changes in fed- 
eral government, and on the state of war 
in the world today. 

The Forum was directed by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, editor of This Week, 
Sunday magazine section of the Herald 
Tribune. 

At the first session on Monday morn- 
ing, with the theme, “A Generation Find- 
ing Itself,” J. J. McEntee, Assistant Di- 
rector of the CCC, referred to the plight 
of boys who can neither find jobs nor af- 
ford further schooling, and said: ‘Their 
future usefulness to the state, to them- 
selves, hangs in the balance. . . . The CCC 
can swing the odds in their favor, for it 
teaches them to work. The corps has swung 
the odds to the right; it has made more 
than 1,500,000 of them better citizens.” 

Reviewing the factors of success and 
failure in business, William L. Batt, presi- 
dent of the SKF Industries, remarked that 
“push” rather than “‘pull’’ was necessary 
to obtain a job and progress in it. A cul- 
tivated personality and high scholastic 
standing are vital aids towards reaching the 
top in business, he said. 

Mrs. William A. Becker, president gen- 
eral of the D.A.R., urged youth to em- 
ploy knowledge and unselfishness in order 
to solve today’s social problems without 
sacrificing the political benefits attained by 
the nation from the time of its inception. 

Youth’s services are again in demand, 
affirmed Earlene White, president of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, in calling upon 
youth’s seniors to extend help to young 
people seeking places in the world. She 
praised the future advantages that will ac- 
crue to present-day youth from recent so- 
cial security legislation. 

“Success is swift, remuneration is high, 
and work is fun in advertising,” asserted 
Bernice FitzGibbon, advertising director 
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of John Wanamaker’s New York depart- 
ment store. She claimed advertising to be 
the particular province of youth, and pre- 
scribed as the most important requisites 
for this field ordinary common sense and 
a large vocabulary. 

Practical sidelights on weathering the 
storms of the depression were given by a 
young married couple both of whom were 
under twenty-five and working; by an ar- 
chitectural designer; and by an unem- 
ployed actor who made good operating a 
farm and a summer theatre. 

Great opportunities for women exist to- 
day in retailing, stated Mary Lewis, vice- 
president of Best and Company, in indi- 
cating selling as a réle where femininity 
is woman's greatest asset. She advised as- 
pirants to retailing positions to take what- 
ever retailing job might be available in 
order to gain a foothold to opportunity 
in the field. 

Addressing Monday's evening session, 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida envis- 
aged a bright destiny lying ahead for 
youth, trained, alert, and determined. 

At the Tuesday afternoon sessions, sev- 
eral speakers discussed the general topic, 
“Some Proposed Changes in Govern- 
ment.” Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, maintained that the adoption 
of his proposed “ever normal granary 
plan” would be labor's best insurance 
against unemployment. This view was 
criticized by Wheeler McMillen, editor of 
The Country Home Magazine, who 
claimed that the plan would not work since 
the federal government could not foresee 
controlling events such as the recent 
drought and plagues. 

Discussion of the pending federal wages 
and hours control bill was opened by Mary 
T. Norton, congressional representative 
from New Jersey, who enthusiastically en- 





work-week, child labor, and Labor Stand. 
atds Board provisions of this proposed 
law. Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, citing extreme and unfair hardships 
imposed upon employees during the de- 
pression, also hailed the wages and hours 
bill as buttressing the American standard 
of living and as aiding reemployment. 

A vigorous counter speech was deliv- 
ered by General Hugh S. Johnson, former 
NRA administrator, who assailed the bil! 
as setting up a federal dictator of wages 
and hours. He suggested that the various 
states self-impose restrictions on the flow 
into other states of such of their manufac- 
tures as would compete with products pre- 
pared under higher labor standards. 

United States Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg called for an amendment to the 
Wagner Act to provide for the suspension 
of a union and of its right to collect dues 
where found to be guilty of breaching a 
contract. The senator also urged that bet- 
ter methods of determining labor's truc 
representatives be incorporated in the Act. 
His proposals were assailed by Homer 
Martin, president of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, and by Charlton 
Ogburn, general counselor for the A.F. 
of L., as defeating the ends of this law. 

Frank Rising, labor editor of Business 
Week, urged that steps be taken to prevent 
strikes being called by minorities, and ad- 
vocated prohibition of strikes tending to 
coerce the government, and abandonment 
of all strikes interfering with the use of 
public utilities. He predicted that educa- 
tion would gradually solve most industrial 
conflicts in the future. 

A closing speaker in this session was 
Luther Gulick, Director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, who advocated the 
establishment of a federal Department of 
Public Welfare to increase governmental 


efficiency. 
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New Psychological Association 

A new organization of interest to vo- 
cational counselors came into existence last 
September when the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists, the Clinical Section 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, and a number of individuals pooled 
their interests in the American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychologists. The meet- 
ing at which this organization was 
founded was held at the University of 
Minnesota during the two days preceding 
the annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association. 

Charter officers elected to the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists were 
Douglas Fryer of New York University, 
president, and H. B. English of Ohio 
State University, secretary. There are two 
classes of membership in the new Asso- 
ciation: associates, who are required to 
have a Ph.D. degree in psychology and 
one year of research or practice in an ap- 
plied field; and fellows, who must have 
a Ph.D. degree and four years of practice 
or research. 


Among the newly formed committees 
of the Association appointed for the com- 
ing year the one most closely related to 
vocational guidance is the Committee on 
Professional Employment, the chairman 
of which is Robert Ho Assistant to 
the Director of the National Occupational 
Conference. This committee plans to 
publish and distribute a bibliography of 
materials on the employment of psychol- 
ogists, to sponsor a series of additional 
articles, and to study the possibility of 
expanding the employment of psycholo- 
ee ne eeey decir 


Among various papers presented at the 
first meeting of the Association was one 
on the effectiveness of counseling by E. G. 


Williamson, Director of the University 
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Testing Bureau at the University of Min- 
nesota. Judges not associated with the 
Bureau studied several hundred case rec- 
ords, subjectively appraising the results of 
counseling as indicated by follow-up 
studies. An encouragingly high propor- 
tion of the cases were judged to have been 
successfully handled. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, held at the 
University of Minnesota, September 1 to 
4, committees reported rapidly expanding 
employment of teachers of psychology in 
junior colleges and high schools. Further 
expansion is anticipated under the stimu- 
lation of an active committee which will 
continue this study. John Frederick 
Dashiell, of the University of North 
Carolina, and Willard C. Olsen, of the 
University of Michigan, were elected 
president and secretary, respectively. 

The next meeting of both associations 
will be held at Ohio State University, in 
September 1938. In 1939 the two groups 
will meet at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, and in 1940 at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 





International Exposition in Brussels 

From the 2nd to the 31st of August an 
international exposition of vocational gui- 
dance was held by the Musée scolaire de 
l'Etat, in Brussels, Belgium. This is the 
Department of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, which maintains a center of vo- 
cational guidance. The exposition was 
planned for teachers and administrators 
in schools, employers, public officials, and 
parents. I: was viewed by a great number 
of visitors, both Belgians and foreigners. 
Members of the staff were on hand to ex- 
plain the exhibits. 

In addition to the booth occupied by the 
Belgian exhibit, there were thirty sections 
which had been furnished by foreign cor- 
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respondents. Among the nations which 
furnished materials of particular conse- 
quence were Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, Aus- 
tria, France, Roumania, United States of 
America, Argentine Republic, and Japan. 
The exposition was planned to coincide 
with the course preparatory to the exami- 
nation for vocational counselors which will 
take place in December, 1937. This 
course, organized under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, is being 
pursued by 112 candidates. They found in 
the exposition a rich field for study. 
Belgium is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in organizing this first national 
vocational guidance exposition. 





Trends in College Career Training 


Most 1937 coliege enrollees tend to 
elect practical courses of study, according 
to a large sampling of eastern colleges 
made this fall by The New York Times 
and published on September 19th. This 
trend, doubtless influenced by lessons 
taught by the depression and by wise gui- 
dance leaders, is particularly marked in the 
fields of science, busines$ administration, 
and social studies. 

Twelve institutions report a heavy shift 
toward the sciences, and of these six are 
experiencing an increased registration in 
engineering, with two reporting the field 
of chemical engineering as the most 
popular. 

Nine institutions find a definite lean- 
ing toward business subjects, and one of 
these has a noticeably greater enrollment 
in department-store training courses. Stu- 
dents at five colleges prefer courses in the 
social sciences, and registrants at four col- 
leges are showing greater interest in the 
allied courses of economics and political 
science. At least two universities are en- 


rolling higher numbers in the nursing 
field. 

Breasting this tide of interest in prac. 
tical courses are four institutions experi- 
encing a definite swing to cultural courses 
—fine arts, music, language and literature. 
Augmented popularity in home economics, 
library training, and agricultural curricul, 
is indicated by three other institutions. 
Two universities state that there is a fall- 
ing off in law school enrollments; another 
finds a drop in pre-medical registrations, 
contrasted with “unusual pressure” in en- 
rollments for veterinary medicine reported 
by a still different university. 

Among the recent guidance activities of 
institutions of higher learning are Mt. 
Holyoke’s orientation period at the begin- 
ning of the school year, held for all new 
students; Russell Sage College’s required 
freshman orientation camp at a nearby 
lake; and William and Mary’s orientation 
week for first year entrants. 


























Conference on Guidance 


According to advance reports from the 
committee planning the Fifth Metropoli- 
tan Conference on Employment and Gui- 
dance, the program will deal primarily 
with problems of guidance, training, and 
re-training. The Conference is scheduled 
for November 19th and 20th at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. The Conference wii 
be opened at 10:30 Friday, November 
19th, by a discussion of “Occupational 
Training and Re-training—a Problem in 
Integration.” Louis A. Wilson, Assistant 
Commissioner, State Department of Edu- 
cation, will discuss the problem from 
the point of view of education; Louise 
C. Odencrantz, Supervisor of Personnel, 
Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, from the point of view 
of placement; and Harold Bergen, for 
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metly Industrial Relations Counsel of 
Procter and Gamble, has tentatively agreed 
to represent industry's point of view. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to a 
series of eight round-table discussion 
groups. These groups will attack the prob- 
lems devolving from the morning session 
according to industrial lines. These ses- 
sions will be summarized by Lynn A. 
Emerson, Yonkers. 

Friday evening's meeting will deal with 
“Organization of Labor and Work Op- 
portunities,” the subject to be discussed 
by prominent representatives of industry 
and of labor. The Saturday morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to consideration and 
evaluation of Cincinnati’s 4-point Em- 
ployment Program, to be described by 
Stanley Mathewson, in charge of the 
project. A continuing committee will con- 
sider problems raised at the Conference, 
and work out a program for the solution 
of these problems, applicable to New York 
City. 

News Briefs 

Education and industry are going in op- 
posite directions, Homer P. Rainey, Direc- 
tor, American Youth Commission, is 
quoted as saying at a recent two-day edu- 
cational conference of the International 
Save-the-Children Fund of America, in 
New York City. He indicated that Amer- 
ica’s schools are failing to meet employ- 
ment needs of the nation’s youth. 

“There is no real correlation between 
training and occupation entered, a regret- 
table state of affairs for which outmoded 
concepts of education are responsible,’ he 
declared, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. “Ideas of education 
which worked when only fifteen per cent 
continued to secondary school simply will 
not work when sixty-five per cent con- 
tinue. Our educational planners must real- 
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ize that eighty-five per cent of our workers 
perform routine jobs and that they must 
get their satisfaction from their avocations 
and leisure time.” 

All of which points to the greater need 
for all school systems taking action along 
the occupational adjustment front—ocau- 
pational guidance, training, and placement 
with follow-up in industry. 


A new flat salary system directed toward 
reward of judgment in not flying in bad 
weather was announced recently by United 
Air Lines. Other air transport companies 
are expected to take the same action. Pre- 
viously the rate of pay for a pilot was 
based on his time in the air and the num- 
ber of scheduled trips taken out and com- 
pleted. Winter pay in the future will be 
a Minimum to guarantee the monthly 
average for the year. 


An impending shortage of hospital 
nurses was foreseen by New York City’s 
Hospitals Commissioner in testifying at a 
municipal budget hearing on September 
15, 1937. He cited as reasons for this 
shortage the curtailed activities of many 
nursing schools during the past decade, 
and the entrance of many nurses into pub- 
lic health, laboratory, and other nursing 
fields outside the hospital. He said that 
only one hospital among those represented 
at the recent annual hospitals convention 
had reported being able to fill graduate 
nursing positions readily. 

The commissioner's statements were 
confirmed by the chairman of the New 
York Counties Registered Nurses Associa- 
tion who explained that the monthly salary 
of $75 and maintenance offered by the city 
hospitals for general duty work was far 
less attractive than the salaries paid by the 
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various public health services. She ex- 
plained that the new New York City 
eight-hour-day for hospital nurses had re- 
sulted in a greater patient load and that 
these workers were subjected to un- 
pleasant living conditions and rigorous 
discipline. Fairly regular hours, and a 
salary of $100 per month are obtainable 
in the public health field, she said. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
changed the name of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration on September 1. The future activi- 
ties of this agency will be to further the 
purchase of farms by tenants, to provide 
for the retirement of sub-marginal lands, 
and to continue programs of conservation. 
The actual resettlement activities of the 
old RA such as those at Greenbelt, Md., 
or at Greendale, near Milwaukee, or at 
Green Hills, near Cincinnati, are being 
rapidly completed, and it is reported that 
no more will be undertaken for some time. 
At Greenbelt, Md., it was announced that 
the Consumer Distribution Corporation, 
organized by the late Edward A. Filene, 
would finance all business enterprises and 
issue a savings dividend to the con- 
sumefs on a cooperative basis. Fortunate 
tenants at Greenbelt will secure a six- 
room modern house for a monthly rental 
of $31. 

The Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, to be held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 
29, 30, and December 1, will hear spokes- 
men for the radio audience, the radio 
industry, and education express their views 
on the problems and progress of edu- 
cational broadcasting. Representatives of 

the Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, the Federal Communications Com- 


mission, and the Office of Education Ra. 
dio Project will report on government 
activity. Visual evidence of accomplish. 
ments in educational broadcasting, and 
technical aids to broadcasting will be of. 
fered by educational and commercia! 
exhibits. 

The fourth annual series of occupa. 
tional conferences for parents, teachers, 
and pupils to be held in ten weekly ses- 
sions at the Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., began on October Sth. 
Topics will be presented by authorities in 
the following respective fields: civil ser- 
vice, commercial occupations (secretarial 
and accounting), law, engineering, medi- 
cine, aviation, occupations in the navy, 
art, dramatics and dancing, and hospital 
occupations for women. 

Opportunity for discussion will be pro- 
vided at the close of each weekly presen- 
tation. This entire program is in charge 
of Elsa G. Becker, Chairman of the High 
School Guidance Department. 


Furtherance of apprenticeship training 
programs, including efforts to shorten the 
period of actual preparation for journey- 
work, is to be stressed in the coming 
yearly program of the New York State 
Federation of Womens Clubs. This move 
is actuated by a report of the apprentice 
training council of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in which 
reasons for the serious current shortage of 
skilled labor are analyzed. Members of the 
Federation are urged to investigate possi- 
bilities of apprentice training in their re- 
spective local communities and to press 
the Boards of Education to institute such 
training programs as needed while tak- 


ing advantage of available federal and state 
bsidi 
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A “personal adequacy service” is offered 
by the New York City branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women under the direction of Esther 
Lloyd Jones, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. This service is for the bene- 
fit of college women who wish advice on 
any personal shortcomings that may have 
interfered with their obtaining employ- 
ment. 


Discovery by researchers of an occupa- 
tional disease of farmers—a type of tu- 
berculosis caused by hay mold—was re- 
vealed in the press on September 16, 1937. 


Winter vacations for the employees of 
New York’s B. Altman & Co. department 
store will be inaugurated this coming sea- 
son from January 15 to March 6, 1938, 
and will be an annual feature of the com- 
pany if proved to be feasible. Lengths of 
the winter vacations, which will be in ad- 
dition to the regular summer vacations 
granted, are based on continuity of ser- 
vice, and range upwards to two weeks for 
those employees with ten years of service. 

A plea for professional training for 
boys’ club directors was voiced by former 
President Hoover at a fall conference of 
the Boys Clubs of America. He urged that 
a course of training comparable to teacher 
training be offered by the various univer- 
sities to entrants in the field of boys’ work. 


Future developments in public schools 
job placement were forecast by Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, in an address at the opening ses- 
sion of the annual Pennsylvania Education 
Congress, held at Harrisburg, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 22, 1937. Dr. Lee predicted fol- 
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low-up programs by the schools and ex- 
tension of the secondary institutions’ gui- 
dance, training, and placement activities 
to the adult field, with greater cooperation 
between schools and industry in the mat- 
ter of placement. 


Plans to include all transients in the 
country in the voluntary unemployment 
registration from November 16 to No- 
vember 20 were announced on October 
7th by John D. Biggers, administrator. 
The Postoffice Department, he said, has 
agreed to deliver registration blanks to 
tourist camps, trailer enclosures, squatters’ 
huts on the edge of large cities and to 
every stationary habitation. 

“Of course, a hobo under a freight car 
who keeps rolling while the census is 
going on will be hard to reach,” Mr. 
Biggers added, ‘‘but if he lights we hope 
to get him.” 

From now until the day the registration 
begins, the officials in charge of the census 
have been devoting most of their energies 
to convincing the unemployed that they 
have nothing to fear from registration, 
and that the facts thus gathered will be 
used to help them and not to harm them. 


Whos Who—and Where 


Items for this column should be sent to 
Occupations, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 

Marie P. Corre, director of the occu- 
pational research and counseling division 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools, is the 
first recipient of a newly established six 
months’ fellowship with the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, effective Novem- 
ber 1. Relative to the appointment, Edwin 
A. Lee, Director of the Conference, said: 

NOC constantly receives inquiries from 
ee of schools, vocational coun- 

and teachers, and personnel workers 
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relative to problems of occupational adjust- 
ment. Such inquiries range from simple ques- 
tions which can be answered by form letters 
to problems requiring considerable investiga- 
tion before an adequate solution can be sug- 
gested. Believing that the handling of such 
inquiries can easily become a routine matter 
resulting in remoteness from reality, the Con- 
ference has established a fellowship, the pur- 

of which is to enlist from time to time 
the expert service of outstanding leaders of 
the country in occupational adjustment. — 

Mary P. Corre, director of the occu onal 
research and counseling division of the Cin- 
cinnat. Public Schools, is the first ap- 
pointed to this fellowship. We shall ask Miss 
Corre to examine critically all activities of 
NOC that have to do with helping commu- 
nities to solve their problems of occupational 
adjustment. At the same time she will be 
handling the volume of correspondence and 
conferences incident to this “clearing house” 
function. In addition, we shall lean heavily 
on Miss Corre for advice concerning a multi- 
plicity of problems involved in the general 
program of the NOC. 

Not alone will the Conference gain im- 
measurably from Miss Corre’s knowledge and 
ability. When she returns to the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, they will also derive the ad- 
vantage which will come through the wider 
experience and contacts to be obtained by Miss 
Corre through working in an organization na- 
tional in scope and influence. Thus the fel- 
lowship works both ways. NOC considers it- 
self extremely fortunate that Miss Corre is 
to be the first appointee to the fellowship. 


Eart DimMIcK, of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, has been appointed Director of 
Vocational Guidance for the Pittsburgh 
school system. 


Mary J. Drucker has been granted a 
year's leave of absence from her work with 
the Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, to serve as assistant state super- 
visor of vocational guidance under the 
National Youth Administration of Ohio. 
Miss Drucker will be responsible for the 
program of occupational research which fur- 
nishes local vocational guidance bureaus with 
information about occupations. 

Ariget E. V. DUNN is now State Super- 
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visor of Distributive Education with th 
State Board for Vocational Education, Salem, 
Oregon. Formerly Miss Dunn was Directo, 
of the Vocational Placement Bureau oper. 
ated by the gene of Vocational Edy. 
cation, Portland (Oregon) Public Schools, 

eo a — is in charge of voca. 
ti idance and youth loyment in 
Anituln, toe been requested iets Govern. 
ment of Tasmania to advise them on the 
introduction of a plan of vocational rehabili- 
tation. Mr. Giles is also serving as secretary 
of the Youth Employment Commission se 
up by the Government of Victoria. In mea. 
sures designed to assist youth 18 to 25, the 
governments of Australia are expending 
£450,000. 


RuTH HouGHTon, formerly assistant vo- 
cational secretary at Smith College, has been 
appointed Director of Placement Service for 

omen at Purdue University. Miss Hough. 
ton’s responsibilities will include establishing 
contacts with employers and placing the 
women graduates of the institution in suit- 
able positions. 


MERLE Kuper, formerly logist at 
the Suffield School, Suffield, Connecticut, has 
become registrar at the Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, Washing. 
ton, oo duties primarily in the field of per- 
sonnel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been received of 
the marriage on 11 of Katherine 
Potts of Los es, California, to A. S. 
Macdonald. Mrs. Macdonald has resigned 
her position with the Women’s Occupational 
Service of Los Angeles and will make her 
home at Millbrae, California. 


James K. SEATON has been inted to 
a fellowship in the Advanced 1 of 
Teachers lege, Columbia University, 
where he will pursue studies in Guidance 
and Personnel. Mr. Seaton is on leave from 
his position as counselor in the public schools 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


MARION R. TRABUE, a member of NOC’ 
Technical Committee, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, on first 
assumed his new duties as Dean of the School 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN AN 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY. By Percy E. 
Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson. Palo 
Alto, Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. 
203. 

This is a report of an occupational 


study of 1,242 persons in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Occupational histories were secured 
by schedules filled out by members of ser- 
vice clubs, craft unions, lodges, night- 
school classes, etc. These schedules were 
sought to ascertain the number, kind, and 
variety of occupational experiences, 
schooling, vocational training, and em- 
ployment. Using the Edward’s levels of 
occupations the data were assembled for 
professional, proprietary, clerical, skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers in the 
community. The sample was reasonably 
representative when compared to census 
figures, 

When the reported occupational status 
of each respondent was compared with 
that of his father and grandfather, a drastic 
decline was noted in the proportion in the 
Proprietor group and a sharp increase in 


the clerical and semi-skilled classifica- 
tions. Tables are shown which reveal the 
extent to which sons remained in or moved 
from the occupational group classification 
of fathers. 

From an examination of the work his- 
tories of respondents, the study revealed 
that proprietors who changed their occu- 
pational level tended to become clerks, 
while clerks who shifted typically became 
proprietors or “dropped” to the manual 
labor levels. Of those who began on a 
professional level three-fourths remained 
on that level. The authors present career 
patterns which illustrate effectively certain 
of the findings, and give interesting infor- 
mation concerning schooling, migration, 
and outside financial aid required in the 
various occupations. Certain of the socio- 
economic findings reveal low incomes for 
a large proportion of the sample. 

The San Jose study yields much infor- 
mation which should be of interest and 
value to persons concerned with the prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment. However, 
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the limitations of the questionnaire tech- 
nique in obtaining occupational informa- 
tion, and the difficulties and gross inac- 
curacies which develop in assigning occu- 
pational titles to classes or levels, should 
be borne in mind by the reader. 

WILLIAM H. STEAD 
U. S. Employment Service 
U. S. Department of Labor 

oe 

ART AND THE MACHINE: AN AC- 
COUNT OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN 
20TH-CENTURY AMERICA. By Sheldon 
Cheney and Martha Candler Cheney. New 
York and London, Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
307. 156 illustrations. $3.75. 

The purpose of this fascinating book 
is ‘to offer an aesthetic canon for indus- 
trial design” and to show: (1) that 
American engineering was one of the two 
streams of influence that flowed together 
to produce industrial design, abstract art 
the other; (2) that the industrial de- 
signers product is a twentieth-century 
craftsmanship as valid for useful objects 
of our age as was the fine handicraft that 
prevailed in furnishings and accessories 
of the late seventeenth-century England; 
(3) that industrial design is part of a 
wider three-dimensional expression now 
apparent in many fields, representing 
everywhere the work of the artist-technol- 
ogist, the product of the same principles 
with the same style marks. 

For the student who is considering the 
profession of industrial design, it is well 
to recall that the dozen or more men suc- 
cessful today in this field began as me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, graphic 
artists and illustrators, architects and in- 
terior decorators, museum workers and 
present positions not by logical prepara- 
tion but by sheer genius and talent and 
often through great sacrifices and condi- 
tions unduly trying to all concerned. 


The younger men must “bring the 
same combination of artist sensibility, en- 
gineering training, and capacity for po- 
tient, progressive effort that is gauged at 
the level of public receptivity in a given 
field.” The future holds many opportuni. 
ties for talented, hard-working young 
men, and there is at present demand for 
men of lesser scope competent to design 
under direction within industry. The 
author says: 


What should the industrial design schoo! 
offer the student to prepare him? The firs: 
requisite would seem to be opportunity for 
workshop practice, with work experience at 
actual machines in combination with the long 
theoretical and evocative training now given 
at the best fine-arts schools. [Some of the ex. 
perienced designers stress need for sound art 
training first.} Training in all the branches 
of abstract and representative design on the 
one hand; experience in art porn indus- 
try as it is, on the other. This means at the 
least, in the faculty, as many mechanics and 
engineers as fine-arts instructors. 

If the young men who are to be tomor- 
row’s indvatrial designers are to serve indus. 
try and the community soundly and prac. 
tically, they must be artists not in the sense 
that art is precious and other-worldly but as 
bringing formal values to everyday useful 

ucts....Ap school will serve to 
ing the student's ability to focus at the 
center of the complex which includes artist, 
industrialist and consumer; studio, factory 
and store. 
FLORENCE N. Levy 
Art Guidance Division, 
National Association for Art Education, 
New York City 
oe 


MEN WANTED. By Frances Maule. New 
York and London, Funk and Wagnalls 


Company, 1937. Pp. 290. $2.00. 
This book brings to the attention of 


young high school and college students 
the many employment opportunities that 
exist today for properly qualified young 
men who are desirous of getting ahead. 
It points the way to a more constructive 
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method of acquiring and developing those 
qualifications which employers deem es- 
sential in a potentially successful worker. 
It is the individual who has force of char- 
acter, who has the ability to sell himself, 
and who reflects the proper mental atti- 
tude towards his work and his employer 
who is given serious consideration. These 
facts are all brought out very clearly by 
the author. 

Miss Maule’s volume should be a 
source of inspiration to young men with 
an ambition to succeed. It speaks the lan- 
guage of the individual for whom it was 
written, in fact, so much so that the aver- 
age person cannot fail to clearly grasp 
the contents. The author has an appealing 
style and presents her subject in an inter- 
esting as well as an instructive manner. 

The author has made excellent use of 
quotations from the statements of out- 
standing business and industrial execu- 
tives. These quotations have been taken 
not only from writings of men and 
women who have their fingers on the pulse 
of the employment situation, but include 
excerpts from the pronouncements of 
many who are actually engaged in the 
business of selecting and grooming young 
men for ultimate executive positions. 
Through heart-to-heart talks with these 
executives, the author has been enabled 
to offer first-hand detailed information of 
what opportunities exist and what the em- 
ployer expects in the way of qualifica- 
tions, not only for initial employment but 
for progress and advancement. 

At the end of each chapter is a reading 
list of recent books and magazine articles 
bearing upon particular phases of the sub- 
ject discussed in that chapter. Those excel- 
lent lists of suggested readings might be 
read with profit by the ambitious reader. 

While Men Wanted is primarily in- 
tended for the young man who may pos- 
sess the qualities and abilities essential to 
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executive leadership, it contains many 
chapters which should prove helpful to 
any young man having the ambition to 
make the most of his possibilities. The 
counselor, school administrator, teacher, 
and others engaged in the guidance of 
young people will find much useful mate- 
rial in this well-written volume. 

HERBERT MEYER 
Chief of Placement 
Essex County Vocational Schools 
Newark, N. J. 

o 

MODELING FOR MONEY: How to Be- 
come a Successful Mannequin. By Carol 
ee New York, Greenberg, 1937. Pp. 120. 

“Carol Lynn,” an editor's note states, 
“is a nom de plume which, for profes- 
sional reasons, the author, a successful 
model, has chosen to use in publishing 
this book.” In any case, Miss Lynn's little 
book is a practical handbook for the girl 
who would earn a living by modeling 
clothes and other garments for the 
wholesale and retail trade. The preferred 
physical requirements—from sizes 12 to 
16 and from five-feet-six to five-feet-nine 
inches; the exercise regimen necessary for 
keeping in good form; the practice in ac- 
ceptable walking, sitting, standing, turn- 
ing, and ascending and descending stairs 
—they are all here for the aspirant to 
read, mark, and digest. Hints on make-up, 
personal appearance, preparation for com- 
mercial photography are also set forth in 
some detail, as well as the very practical 
matters of where to train, getting a job, 
etiquette for models, and the model's 
future. 

Though the book does cite a few cases 
of models who have succeeded in the 
dress business and in conducting model- 
ing “academies,” the span of working 
years would seem to be extremely short. 
The age limit is approximately twenty- 
five for the misses’ sizes, with an occa- 
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sional ‘“‘matronly”’ size used, such as 36 or 
38. Models from eighteen to twenty years 
seem to be in greatest demand, with some 
exceptions in the case of modeling hats, 
and in commercial photography. 

Salaries, it appears, range from $25 a 
week in the smaller houses, upward to 
“almost any figure depending on how 
well known a model is, and how clever 
she is in promoting sales by her method 
of showing clothes, and her personality.” 
In the larger salons the earnings range 
between $30 and $50 a week. Models 
who qualify for commercial photography 
add substantially to their incomes, and 
all of them can buy most of their clothes 
at wholesale prices. 

Despite these attractions, it is obvious 
from the chapters on wholesale, retail, 
and fashion show modeling that the 
routine performing in a set procedure in 
the showroom would become an intoler- 
able bore to girls with much initiative or 
imagination. Clothing undoubtedly must 
be shown in order to be bought whole- 
sale, and shown on the human figure. But 
the human beings who do the modeling 
must certainly regard their work as a 
highly ornamental dead-end, unless they 
progress to a better future in commercial 
photography—or Hollywood. 

IoNA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Hunter College High School, 
New York City 
oe 


THE RECOVERY PROBLEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Washington, D. C,, 
The Brookings Institution, 1936. Pp. xiv + 
709. $4.00. 

Several facts in this study are of par- 
ticular relevance to every worker in the 
field of vocational adjustment. “On a full- 
time basis such as prevailed in 1929, more 
than 20 per cent of the nation’s labor 
force remains unutilized in 1936.” “It ap- 
pears that in 1936 the volume of unem- 


ployment requiring absorption is equiva- 


lent to approximately 9.5 million workers 
on a full-time basis.” “On a per capita 
basis we are operating at roughly 85 per 
cent of the pre-depression level.” “A pro- 
duction program of sufficient magnitude 
to replace accumulated deficits within the 
next five years and expand output to a 
level that would provide a consumption 
volume commensurate with that in 1929 
would be faced by a shortage of labor.” 

The inquiring mind is prompted by 
such facts as these to ask several ques- 
tions: What's the likelihood and what are 
the conditions of full-time reemployment? 
If under certain conditions there may or 
might be a shortage, what kind of skills 
and capacities will we need and in what 
lines will the deficit be most serious? 
What are the occupational trends dis- 
closed which offer a clue for wise gui- 
dance of the young, and for the most 
necessaty requirements of skills to be 
trained for? What does the progressive 
shift of labor from “producing” to “ser- 
vice” occupations mean for the future of 
vocational training? 

This book is not intended to answer 
such questions as these. Its aim is te- 
stricted to examining the degree of eco- 
nomic recovery in this country and to sug- 
gesting what policies might accelerate 
further recovery. Rightful stress is laid 
upon the relation of possible individual 
employment and comfort to the size of 
the annual income as reflecting total pro- 
ductivity. But one reader leaves this vol- 
ume with a troubled sense that it is doubt- 
ful if the advice here given will be fol- 
lowed—or even can be followed from the 
point of view of practical politics and 
economic tendencies. 

That is why both in general and in 
particular the work is profoundly disturb- 
ing. Vocational workers have it as a pro- 
fessional duty to face up to the facts here 
presented, to ponder the questions im- 
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plicitly raised. And if answers are not 
here supplied upon these exigent matters, 
it is surely a duty to seek further for 
them. Funds have usually been found 
available for research into the details and 
techniques of vocational guidance. 

Has not the time now come when re- 
search is essential to give us clues regard- 
ing the basic direction which our labors 
should take? 

Orpway TEAD 
Editor, Economic Books, 
Harper and Brothers, 
New York City 
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HANDBOOK OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE: SECONDARY AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By C. A. Oakley and An 
Macrae. London, University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xvii + 337. 10s. 6d. 

This book, which is intended to serve 
as a manual of reference for vocational 
guidance workers, is admirably adapted to 
its purpose. Not only does it bring to- 
gether the already available materials for 
vocational guidance, but it also includes 
some valuable tools not to be found else- 
where. The point of view adopted is that 
reliable vocational guidance is possible 
only when the applicant is considered as 
a whole personality in relation to his 
whole environment. 

The handbook opens with a concise 
explanation of the need for vocational 
guidance in the secondary and public 
schools of Great Britain. This is followed 
by a chapter on intelligence, special abili- 
ties, and other qualities of vocational sig- 
nificance, in which brief accounts are 
given to show what is meant by the terms 
used. An interesting feature of this chap- 
ter is an eightfold classification of voca- 
tions according to the degree of intelli- 
gence required, a classification based upon 
two studies of occupational intelligence 
made in Great Britain. Norms quoted for 
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some occupstions will appear, in the light 
of American studies, to be unjustifiably 
high. 

Chapter III contains an excellent sum- 
mary of tests available for measuring 
aptitudes, abilities, and personality traits 
of vocational importance. Chapter IV dis- 
cusses the technique of the vocational 
guidance examination from its several 
angles. Readers are cautioned that ‘Tests, 
although undoubtedly of great value, pro- 
vide the adviser with only a comparatively 
small part of the information that he re- 
quires.”” An outline of necessary informa- 
tion (other than test data) is included. 
This is followed by two carefully an- 
alyzed case histories which illustrate the 
technique. 

The unique and most important con- 
tribution of this handbook is the inclu- 
sion of an extensive survey of occupations 
both from the psychological and from 
the economic standpoint. This was done 
by first listing about twenty “talents and 
temperaments” which the authors consid- 
ered capable of being satisfactorily mea- 
sured or assessed. Tentative estimates 
were then made concerning the extent to 
which these qualities were required for 
success in eighty selected occupations. 
After discussing these estimates with of- 
ficers of the appropriate occupational or- 
ganizations, some necessary revisions were 
made. The final judgments were then put 
in the form of a reference table showing 
minimal abilities and other qualities re- 
quired for each vocation. 

Useful as this table will undoubtedly 
be, its value will be enhanced as the sub- 
jective estimates upon which it is based 
are replaced by objective test data. The 
distribution of many traits included in 
the survey (most of which are measur- 
able) has already been rather accurately 
determined for a number of occupations. 
The reviewer hopes, that as research ad- 
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vances, objective test data will gradually 
supplant subjective estimates of the 
amount of any trait required for the more 
important vocations. . 

In addition to this table, there is de- 
scriptive information regarding the nature 
of each occupation, its training require- 
ments, and the number of people enter- 
ing it annually. The last of these items, 
however, applies only to conditions in 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, the book as 
a whole will be welcomed as a valuable 
tool of vocational guidance, not only in 
Great Britain, but in the United States as 
well. 

SisTER ANNETTE WALTERS 
Department of Psychology, 
St. Catherine’s College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

oe 

POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY—THEIR 
RELIEF AND PREVENTION. By John 
Lewis Gillin. New York, D, Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1937. Third Edition. Pp. 755. 
Price $4.00. 

Professor Gillin has revised this well- 
established college textbook and enlarged 
it to cover not merely emergency relief 
in the depression, but such developments 
as the extension of public employment 
services and the provision, through the 
Social Security Act, of federal aid for the 
care of certain classes of dependents. 
Much of the added material is the result 
of advances made in the technique of 
case work and in community organiza- 
tion during the past decade and longer, 
and to the accumulation of a wealth of 
case records from which the author draws 
freely for illustrative purposes. Relation- 
ships between psychiatry and the prob- 
lems of poverty and dependency receive 
attention. A chapter is given to “social- 
ized education,” including vocational 
training. No teacher can complain that 
in these more than 750 pages there is not 


plenty of basic textbook material for a 
full-sized course in the subject treated. 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 


o 
STANDARD PRACTICE MANUALS FOR 
HOTEL OPERATION. By Ralph Hitz. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1936. Sec. 
ond Edition. $3.00. 6 vols. 

This set of hotel operating manuals is 
based upon the operating procedures 
standard (insofar as they are applicable) 
in all the units under the direction of the 
world’s outstanding hotel operating or- 
ganizations. It consists of six manuals of 
pocket size, each dealing with details of 
practice in one or more of the depart- 
ments into which the operations of the 
large metropolitan hotel are divided. The 
front service division, the food depart- 
ments, the housekeeping and mechanical 
departments, the telephone departments, 
the laundry, valet, personnel and guest 
history departments, and the audit and 
control divisions are among these covered. 

Although the arrangement of the man- 
uals is not wholly uniform, usually they 
begin with a discussion of the function 
of each department and then give detailed 
instructions for each member of the staff 
in that department, beginning with the 
superior officers and working down to the 
lower ranks. Personnel specifications and 
equipment specifications are included. So, 
too, are complete sets of form letters for 
dealing with inquiries and reservations 
and a number of useful check lists. 

The manuals will be helpful to all hotel 
employees of whatever rank. They will as- 
sist each in the performance of his own 
work and in understanding the work of 
his neighbors, subordinates, and superiors. 
As the author fully realizes, however, 
standard practices designed for the 2,000- 
room metropolitan hotel, situated in one 
type of district and catering to a charac- 
teristic clientele, require extensive modi- 
fication when applied to hotels situated 
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differently and catering to different classes 
of business, and especially when applied 
to smaller houses. 

To workers in the field of guidance the 
manuals will serve as useful reference 
material. Although the personnel specifi- 
cations are limited, they are unquestion- 
ably authentic. The nature of each em- 
ployer’s work is indicated by the detail 
of procedure given. The counselor will, 
however, have to modify his conclusions 
regarding work in the hotel field as 
gleaned from the Hitz manuals quite ex- 
tensively in the light of the fact that the 
vast majority of hotel employees are as- 
sociated with very much smaller enter- 
prises than those considered in the man- 
uals, enterprises where standards, perhaps 
even objectives of operation, may be 
markedly in contrast with those of the 
National Hotel Management Company. 

HowarpD B. MEEK 
Department of Hotel Administration, 
State College of Home Economics, 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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OCCUPATIONAL LIFE — A WORK 
GUIDE FOR STUDENTS. By Verl A. 
Teeter. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. Pp. 137. 60 cents. 

This successor to the Teeter-Douglass 
workbook on vocations is somewhat long- 
er and more thorough than a good many 
of the workbooks. It instructs the young 
student how to analyze himself, describes 
occupations in eight census classifications, 
and goes into the business of getting and 
holding jobs. By using both multiple- 
choice and matching tests, and assign- 
ments for short compositions, the author 
encourages the high school student to 
clarify and expand his thinking and plan- 
ning about vocations and life manage- 
ment. 

This workbook is designed to be used 
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with about twenty of the standard texts 
as references. This list of references lacks 
an adequate number of those references 
most helpful to young girls, as, for in- 
stance, the revised edition of Careers for 
Women by Catherine Filene. 

IoNA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Hunter College High School, 
New York City 


New Education Weekly 

Occupational and guidance problems 
receive prominent mention in Volume 1, 
Number 1, of Education News, which 
made its appearance in Minneapolis on 
October 4, as “America’s Only Educa- 
tional Newspaper.” The first edition, un- 
der the editorship of R. E. Blackwell, is 
an 8-page, 5-column, tabloid size sheet 
printed in newspaper style on newsprint 
paper. It is published every Monday of 
the year by the Education News Printing 
Co., 420 Sexton Building, Minneapolis, at 
10 cents a copy or $4.00 a year. 

The feature story on page one, ‘Survey 
Discloses Teacher Shortage” gives results 
of a national survey indicating a shortage 
of qualified teachers in many states. In 
the adjoining column we find “Enroll- 
ment in Schools on Decline,” a story on 
enrollment trends indicating a decrease 
this year of approximately four per cent in 
the elementary grades; an increase of three 
per cent in junior high school grades; 
about one per cent increase in senior high 
schools; and nearly seven per cent increase 
in college enrollments. This juxtaposition 
was probably unintentional on the editor's 
part, but it indicates one of the important 
aspects of wise counseling. One cannot 
even begin to study the problem of supply 
and demand in the teaching profession 
without taking into account the almost 
certain probability of fewer children to 
be taught in the years ahead. 
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Many other articles are of interest to 
those engaged in occupational adjustment 
activities. The type of material assembled 
from all parts of the country and the fact 
that it is relatively fresh, timely, and pre- 
sented in familiar newspaper style, indi- 
cates that the editors may have found a 
medium that will fill a real need. 
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FLORENCE E. CLarK (“Occupational In- 
formation in the Small Community”) is the 
personnel director of Farragut High School, 
Chicago. Before assuming her present posi- 
tion Miss Clark had charge of the Industrial 
Studies Division of the Chicago Vocational 
Guidance Bureau. She is the author of Print- 
ing Trades and Their Workers (issued in 
1932 and soon to appear in a revised edi- 
tion), and has published numerous articles 
on phases of occupational adjustment. Miss 
Clark's second paper on gathering occupa- 
tional information in a small community 
will appear in next month’s issue of Occu- 
PATIONS. 

Epwin A. Lee (“More Cities Report Prog- 
ress") is Director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 

L. JOHN NUTHALL, JR. (“From School to 
Job”) has been superintendent of Salt Lake 
City’s public schools since 1932. After re- 
ceiving his doctorate from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1930, Dr. Nuthall 
was appointed professor of education at the 
University of Utah. He is the author of 
Equalizing Effect of County Units in Utah 
and Maryland, and has published various 
magazine articles on educational topics. 

Epwarp L. BEeRNAys (‘Public Relations 
as a Career”) is a leading public relations 
counsel, author of Crystallizing Public O pin- 
ion, and editor of An Outline of Careers. 
Born in Vienna, Mr. Bernays began his career 
by managing publicity for musical stars, 


and has served as counsel on public rela. 
tions to governments, industries, corporations, 
and trade organizations since 1919. Mr. Ber. 
nays’ wife, Doris E. FLEISCHMAN, is editor 
of An Outline of Careers for Women, Pub. 
lished in 1929. Mrs. Bernays is associated 
with her husband as counsel on public re. 
lations. 

PauL W. CHAPMAN (“What Has Farm. 
ing to offer America’s Youth?’’) after fifteen 
years of service as supervisor of vocational 
agriculture in Georgia, became State Director 
of Vocational Education, and has been Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, since 1934. 

Dr. Chapman is author of several technical 
books on farming, The Young Man in Farm. 
ing (with A. K. Getman), and The Green 
Hand, a novel of the Future Farmers of 
America. Dr. Chapman’s work on Occupa- 
tional Guidance was published this year by 
the Turner E. Smith Publishing Co. He is 
a member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, and has served as presi- 
dent of various national vocational organi- 
zations. 

L. D. Hartson (“Vocational Choices— 
Before and After College’) Professor of 
Psychology at Oberlin College, has been in 
charge of the Oberlin Bureau of Tests and 
Estimates since 1923. His research studies 
have been concerned largely with the valida- 
tion of tests and rating scales. 

EpwarD M. Heyp (“A College Course in 
Job-Finding”) director of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Bureau of Personnel and Placement 
from its inception in 1935, recently resigned 
to take a position with the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Corporation. Mr. Heyd has spe- 
cialized in the fields of clinical psychology 
and personality traits. 

W. H. Cow ey (“The Disappearing Dean 
of Men”) is professor and research associate 
in the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. He is one of the editors of 
the Journal of Higher Education and author 
of The Personnel Bibliographical Index. 
Articles by Dr. Cowley on the student person- 
nel field have appeared recently in The Edu- 
cational Record. 














